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Our Friends in Germany 


The Tragic Dilemma of University Women in the Third Reich 


By BETTINA RIPLEY 


HAT does the educated, liberal 

German woman think of the Hit- 
ler régime? How does she adjust herself 
to it? In what way does she react to the 
domination of education by the Nazis? 

Since my return from Germany at the 
end of the summer, these questions have 
come to me from university women. My 
answers here are based entirely on my 
own experience and on the contacts which 
I made, chiefly in connection with the 
University of Berlin, where I was study- 
ing during the winter and summer semes- 
ters of last year. 

To the first question I can only answer 
that I saw the thinking of the educated, 
liberal German woman put to such a test 
as it had seldom experienced before. Over 
and over again I was told that at no time 
during the War, or the Revolution of 
1918, or during the period of inflation, had 


intellectual people been faced with the’ 


reality of so many relentless issues. And 


over and over again I was asked: what 
are Americans thinking? Do they see that 
something had to be done; that in spite 
of all that is hideous in this movement 
it is the inevitable outgrowth of the War 
and the post-war years? Do Americans 
realize that the race problem is not the 
whole problem? 

I cite these questions because they indi- 
cate the tragic dilemma in which countless 
non-Jewish German intellectuals find 
themselves—the dilemma of justifying 
the shame and horror of the Jewish perse- 
cution. In the overwhelming wave of na- 
tionalism which has engulfed them all, 
they could only tell me that it was too 
soon to judge; that we were still in the 
Ubergang. 

During the first months of the Revolu- 
tion I watched women in the university 
and many professional women. I saw 
them remaining non-political as long as 
they could, incredibly dismayed at the 
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persecution of the Jews and criticizing the 
new régime in the light of all the under- 
standing that a liberal education had 
given them. Very swiftly the political 
pressure increased. If they or their hus- 
bands were to keep their jobs, they could 
not remain non-political. They must 
identify themselves with the National- 
Socialist Movement, or so manipulate 
their reputations as to arouse no suspi- 
cions that they were not in full sympathy. 
They could no longer isolate problems 
which were particularly vital to them, 
such as education or the women’s move- 
ment, and discuss them as they had done 
before. No criticism of any kind was 
tolerated, and no discussion of any prob- 
lem except as it served and furthered the 
National Socialist Revolution was per- 
mitted. With one blow virtually every- 
thing for which the educated, liberal Ger- 
man woman had stood, was banished. 


Tue Nazi concept of the place of wom- 
en makes clear the annihilation of the 
women’s movement which is intended. 
There is to be, apparently, a kind of 
“Total Woman,” described by the Nazis 
in the same illusive terms with which they 
describe their “Total State.” Her place is 
in the home. Her duties are the produc- 
tion of sons for the state and daughters 
for the production of more sons. To her 
is to be entrusted the new National Cul- 
ture, as fast as it is manufactured by the 
men. Mysticism, irrationalism, and in- 
stinct are to be her guides, and everything 
pertaining to the intellect shall be anath- 
ema to her. Germany is to be a man’s 
world and on no grounds whatsoever 
shall women be allowed to compete with 
him. 

Theoretically, the picture might be 
worse, and many a German woman has 
heaved a tremendous sigh of relief that 
her life may go on as it has done before. 


Practically, the interpretation and en- 
forcement of a type of “Womanhood” by 
men upon women, especially upon women 
who are intellectually their superiors, is 
fraught with the gravest dangers, and in- 
telligent German women are very deeply 
disturbed. They face the possibility of 
having all opportunity for a higher edu- 
cation denied them; and, what is more 
serious, of having to put the education of 
their children at the mercy of men who 
have outlawed thinking, dealing with Blut 
und Rasse as if they were so many bricks 
and so much mortar; men who do not 
want war but to whom war is incidental 
if their program cannot be carried on 
without it. If the present caliber of the 
new régime persists, no intellectual life 
and no independent economic life will be 
possible for women in Germany in so far 
as the government is able to discourage 
it. 


I FOUND educated women violently re- 
belling against this interference with their 
rights. But even more imminent were the 
adjustments they were forced to make to 
the uncertainties of the present. In spite 
of definite opposition to the domination of 
their education by the Nazis, the great 
majority of educated women in Germany 
are backing Hitler. Three distinct types 
of women react in different ways. 

One type is that of the women who go 
wholeheartedly and unquestioningly into 
the National-Socialist movement. For 
these women, who for the most part have 
not been distracted by a higher education, 
the issues are clear: Hitler has saved them 
from Communism. The Jews and the in- 
tellectuals are the source of all evil, and 
there is no other course for Germany 10 
take. 

A second type is that embracing nearly 
all of the university women with whom 
I came in contact, women who accept and 
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support the movement, although they are 
in no way misled by the wholesale prom- 
ises Of Hitler or by the incessant bom- 
bardment of “propaganda and enlighten- 
ment” to which they are exposed. They 
believe that it is impossible to go against 
the government, and that only by going 
into the party or keeping parallel with it, 
can any effective direction be given to the 
movement. Here is perhaps the answer to 
the first question. Educated women have 
no idea of resigning themselves to their 
fate. The question is whether their voices 
will be heard above the din. 


A third type, more rare and more ex- 
traordinary, is the woman (and man) 


who lives and works in outright opposi- 
tion to the National-Socialist tradition. 
For these the decision is again clear-cut. 
They see Fascism as a deadly menace to 
western civilization and they see no way 
of combatting it except by an organized 
attack at the roots of the present eco- 
nomic system. Whether one plays a part 
in this group depends upon more courage 
—fanaticism, if you will—than any liberal 
education can guarantee. 

To understand the implications of de- 
liberate opposition to the new régime in 
Germany is to understand the psychologi- 
cal atmosphere in which all thinking peo- 
ple in Germany must take their stand. 





Intellectual Liberty 
Imperiled’ 


NOTHER list of academic proscrip- 
A tions is posted in Germany. The list 
for one recent day included the urbane 
and cosmopolitan Moritz Bonn, well 
known in America as one of the most in- 
teresting of exchange professors; Emil 
Lederer, a liberal scholar of serene purity 
of purpose and clarity of thought; Kan- 
torowitz, one of the most distinguished 
of living historians ; Keilsen, an authority 
on jurisprudence who would adorn any 
age. Eight more, every one a scholar of 
note, were included in that list. They are 
liberals, or they have socialistic leanings, 
or they are internationalists, or—most 
damaging of all—they are Jews. And 
hundreds of other professors, against 
whom one or another of these heinous 
charges may be brought, are looking for- 
ward to expulsion from the chairs they 
have honored and to a precarious and 
poverty-stricken future. 

At least, it may be said, they can con- 
tinue to write books. Freedom of oral 
instruction is gone; but the most effec- 
tive means of instruction is after all the 
book, with the author’s philosophy 
weightily set forth, his facts marshalled 
in unassailable array. Alas, freedom to 
write is dependent on freedom to publish, 
and this freedom too has perished out of 
Germany. The German scholar may go 
into exile and write what he pleases, but 
there has never been sufficient market for 
his books abroad to justify their publica- 
tion. So far as the present outlook goes, 
the free German scholar is done for. Let 


* Reprinted by permission from The Ameri- 
can Scholar (Phi Beta Kappa quarterly), vol. 
ra, 10: 3 
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Academic Freedom 
in Europe and America 


By ALVIN JOHNSON 


us entertain no illusions about the su- 
periority of mind to circumstance. Wer 
tot ist, der ist tot. 

Such proscription of scholars, unfor- 
tunately, is no new and strange phenome- 
non in our time. The best of the Italian 
scholars are wandering around the world 
today, eking out a living as best they can. 
Russia, too, had distinguished scholars 
under the old régime whose opinions 
failed to square with the official doctrine. 
They are in exile, living in attics on book 
reviewing or private tutoring, or engaged 
in some manual occupation which affords 
scanty bread. There were scholars in the 
Succession States carved out of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian monarchy. In Austria they 
are still free, and in Czecho-Slovakia, but 
these states are hemmed in by the plague 
of dictatorship. Academic freedom is still 
safe in England and France, in Holland 
and Scandinavia. It is safe in America, 
although it is not so very long since we 
smiled over the witty headline: “Another 
Professor Goes Pop!” 


T wanx God for America, and for the 
broad Atlantic, and for the freedom of 
thought that reigns securely, East and 
West, North and South. Thousands of 
scholars are murmuring this invocation 
today, if they stop to think. But wait. Se 
curely ? What is this thing known as aca- 
demic liberty? Whence did it come, and 
what are the forces that defend it? As we 
now conceive academic liberty it did not 
exist in the America of the nineties whet 
E. Benjamin Andrews was forced out of 
Brown University for his premature 
advocacy of an honest dollar ; when Rich- 
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ard T. Ely was forced out of Johns Hop- 
kins for gently liberal doctrines that are 
now accepted as orthodox conservatism ; 
when John R. Commons and Edward 
Bemis and E. A. Ross were anathema and 
Thorstein Veblen was tolerated only be- 
cause the thick fog of his style was im- 
penetrable to the gaze of persecution. 

Academic liberty in America is a recent 
importation from Germany. Down to the 
eighties we got on with the traditional 
American college, a nice, gentlemanly high 
school, that inculcated many virtues, 
among which, however, free-ranging, 
penetrating thought did not appear. There 
was freedom in America, but it dwelt out- 
side of academic walls. 


Anp yet, though the professors were 
serfs to the prevailing opinion, the stu- 
dents were not altogether excluded from 
the light of liberty. By a happy historical 
accident they were required to study 
Latin and Greek, and thus were intro- 
duced to some of the noblest exponents 
of free thought that have ever lived in 
the world. From Tacitus they learned 
what suppression of thought means to a 
civilization. From Plato and Aristotle 
they learned to regard political and social 
institutions as temporary expedients de- 
vised by man, valuable, perhaps, only in 
the circumstances in which they arise. 
From Plutarch they learned how to ap- 
praise a real man, and from the Stoics 
they learned that pride in human inde- 
pendence and dignity which no misfor- 
tune or injustice could vanquish. Scien- 
tific philology and practical opinion have 
tobbed our present youth of the classics 
and their brilliant light of human liberty. 
But we still have academic liberty, thanks 
to Germany in her great days. 

In the seventies a thin stream of young 
American scholars began to trickle into 
the German universities. In the eighties 


the stream became a flood. For the pio- 
neers came back with accounts of a men- 
tal world of unimaginable warmth and 
fertility. There you might find the great 
orthodox theologian deploying an im- 
mense wealth of varied scholarship in the 
rational defence of theses that in America 
could be defended only by silences and 
taboos. Under the same academic roof 
you might find an equally great scholar 
maintaining with religious zeal the tenets 
of atheism. You might find political scien- 
tists valiantly defending the absolute 
monarchy and others advocating democ- 
racy with equal ardor. Fierce battles 
raged among these scholars; but the war- 
fare was carried on under what to the 
American student seemed a knightly 
code, for it was never aimed at a man’s 
tenure or living. Indeed, if the political 
authorities had sought to expel a demo- 
crat or socialist, the first to protest would 
have been the most bitter critics of radi- 
calism. 


Since the days of the Greeks there had 
never been anything so magnificent intel- 
lectually as the academic liberty of the 
period of German greatness. British aca- 
demic freedom was older, better estab- 
lished in the general institutional struc- 
ture, but it was relatively cold, non-infec- 
tious. The light of German freedom drew 
the generous youth of the nation—and of 
other nations—like moths. 

It would require volumes even to 
enumerate the contributions to every de- 
partment of science which grew out of 
German academic liberty. After all, we 
are not so much concerned here with the 
positive contributions of German thought 
as with its influence upon our own aca- 
demic institutions. Our returning scholars 
of the eighties and nineties entered the 
colleges flaming with zeal to break up 
their orthodoxies, their tough disciplinary 
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integument, and to transform them into 
genuine universities where creative 
thought could flourish in the light of free- 
dom. One by one real universities 
emerged, and alongside them many coun- 
terfeit universities that at least affected 
the virtue of academic freedom so long 
as no excessive costs in unpopularity were 
involved. More and more academic ad- 
ministrators hesitated to cashier unpopu- 
lar professors unless they could be gar- 
rotted quietly on moral or other private 


grounds not touching upon academic 
liberty. 


W: STILL have so-called universities 
where the professor of geology must rec- 
oncile the Silurian and Ordovician for- 
mations with the chapters of Genesis, 
where the biologist must concentrate on 
the differences rather than the similarities 
in comparative anatomy, where deans 


must be church members in good stand- 
ing, where Ibsen and Shaw are locked 
away from general circulation on account 
of their moral subversiveness. But these 
institutions are almost universally re- 
garded as jokes. Most of our important 
institutions are in the main free. Today 
there are scores of professors openly ad- 
vocating inflation, the abolition of stock 
exchanges, compulsory unemployment in- 
surance, the recognition of Russia. One 
and all, they would have been dismissed 
forty years ago. Today they need fear 
nothing but the criticism of their col- 
leagues. 

Someone will say, it is all very well to 
talk about the freedom of professors once 
established in their chairs ; but how about 
the selection of professors? Will anyone 
be chosen unless his opinions can be guar- 
anteed safe and sound? No such guaran- 
tee can be given. I know of no opinion so 
unorthodox—or even preposterous—that 
it is not openly held by some professor in 


a position that for the present at least ap- 
pears absolutely secure. 

We have, on the whole, a degree of 
academic liberty in this country which 
may not unfairly be compared to that of 
pre-war Germany. And under academic 
liberty our universities have thriven 
marvelously. Their contributions to sci- 
ence have been innumerable. With Ger- 
many now out of the running, America 
bids fair to become the main carrier of 
science in the modern world—provided of 
course that we can retain our liberties. 


Frrevom of thought, of speech, of in- 
struction, what curious plant is this which 
has grown so vast that any suggestion that 
it may wither away seems absurd? There 
were in the Mediterranean basin and the 
Levant at least four civilizations preced- 
ing the classical that never conceived of 
such freedom at all. It never existed in 
the Far East, nor in the civilizations of 
Mexico and Peru. Before Socrates an ex- 
cellent a priori argument could have been 
advanced to prove that it never could ex- 
ist at all. The demos cares nothing for it, 
the tyrant hates it; and how narrow his- 
torically the domain between tyrant and 
demos! 

In two lands, Greece and England, 
freedom of thought forced itself upon 
demos and tyrant by sheer moral force. 
The Greeks of the Periclean age won 
freedom of thought because they were 
willing to die for it. If Socrates had 
shrunk from the hemlock it is doubtful 
that the Greek mind could have won its 
freedom. If Sir Thomas More and many 
another true scholar had trembled before 
the headsman’s ax it is doubtful that free- 
dom of thought would have been enumer- 
ated among the splendid achievements of 
early modern England. They had to die 
freely, those sixteenth and seventeenth 
century Englishmen, in order that the 
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eighteenth century Englishman might say 
his true mind, whether in Parliament or 
in pamphlet or book. The Englishman 
still enjoys this liberty, because today as 
in earlier generations, he would die for 
it if need be. 


Ox THE continent of Europe academic 
liberty rests on no such solid foundation 
of individual independence. In the Uni- 
versity of Padua you may see in a glass 
showcase a small object, which looks like 
ivory, with the inscription in Latin: “I 
am the fifth vertebra of Galileo Galilei. 
I helped his neck to bend.” The European 
scholars bowed their necks to the yoke 
until theological zeal came to the support 
of their sense of personal independence. 
Promptly, however, victorious heretical 
opinion became persecutor in its turn. 
Lutheran and Calvinist countries were as 
little tolerant of freedom as Catholic. Real 
intellectual freedom did not become estab- 
lished until the patronage of letters was 
assumed by the absolute monarch. 

It would be difficult to analyze the psy- 
chological forces that made the Roi Soleil, 
that shallow-pated militarist, Louis XIV, 
take letters and philosophy under his pea- 
cock wing. It is enough that in doing so 
he set a fashion that became as impera- 
tive among kings and princelets as the 
fashions he set in wigs and hose. Every 
German ruler had thereafter to maintain 
his dovecote of free scholars and defend 
them against the serpents of orthodoxy. 
In France the fashion changed, as one 
might have expected, with the death of 
the great Louis. Thenceforward free 
thought flowed underground, to spurt 
forth in the Encyclopedia and Voltaire. 
In Germany it won a remarkable hold on 
Frederick the Great, with whom literary 
and philosophic yearnings offered the 


necessary relief from obsessive military 
ambitions. 


To his successors in the Hohenzollern 
line Frederick left the beneficent tradi- 
tion of honoring the scholar. And since it 
was known from of old that scholarship 
without freedom becomes eventually 
sterile, the Hohenzollerns cherished the 
free scholar like a crown jewel. As youth- 
ful princes they attended the universities 
and took part discreetly in the struggle 
of live opinion that animated the student 
body. After assuming the crown a Prus- 
sian monarch would occasionally glorify 
a favorite professor to the point of death 
from embarrassment by appearing with 
a select retinue in the classroom. The 
kings and kaisers had their own extreme- 
ly positive views as to what was sound 
scholarship and what was not, but they 
had the good sense or good manners to 
let alone the scholarship they disap- 
proved. 


I; Is sometimes argued that this tolera- 
tion flowed from no nobler motive than 
the crafty design of taming wild ideas. 
Socialism did indeed become quite tame 
and innocuous upon its espousal by the 
Socialists of the Chair. The fire of party 
passion is always likely to be cooled by 
the divine fire of scholarship. If French 
thought had been free from the time of 
Louis XIV it is quite possible that the 
French Revolution would have been ef- 
fected through a long series of ordinances 
and parliamentary votes instead of 
through fire and gunpowder and the guil- 
lotine. Thought will rarely be violently 
revolutionary, if free. For in freedom 
every variation of doctrine normally 
evokes its counter-variation. Every toxin 
produces its appropriate anti-toxin. We 
have seen in our own free universities 
how promptly the emergence of com- 
munistic ideas in any part of the faculty 
arouses intense anti-communism in the 
rest of the faculty. 
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Out of this spontaneous play of radi- 
calism and reaction, in free universities, 
salutary compromises of thought may rea- 
sonably be expected, compromises point- 
ing the way to institutional changes im- 
proving the equilibrium of the state. It is 
highly improbable that such an idea never 
occurred to the Prussian monarchs, or 
their ministers. But it is still more im- 
probable that this should have been a 
dominating motive with them. They never 
believed that their position was insecure 
and in need of intellectual compromise. 
They sought glory and found it; for the 
history of the remote future will dwell on 
the intellectual magnificence of the 
Hohenzollern Age, as we still magnify the 
Age of Augustus. 


Tu Hohenzollerns are gone, and Ger- 
man academic freedom is at the mercy of 


the Nazis who hate it, the communists 
who despise it, the Centrists who con- 
demn it, and the Junkers who scoff at it. 
The universities will be maintained, for 
the professional and technological func- 
tions they perform, but intellectual free- 
dom lives on only by a tradition severed 
from its source. It may recover its posi- 
tion in time, when Germany attains to 
political maturity. But political maturity 
comes slowly. We have practiced democ- 
racy for more than a century and a half 
and still have a long stretch of road ahead 
of us before we attain to true political 
maturity. 

Thank God, again, for America and the 
broad Atlantic. Our own liberties, at any 
rate, are secure. But are they? Does our 
demos love the liberty that criticizes the 
party in power? Let us recall the cam- 
paign against the university conducted 
last fall in the enlightened state of Wis- 
consin. Let us recall Governor Bilbo and 


what he did to the scholars that “bit the 
hand that fed them.” Do our financial 
kinglets and their stewards in academic 
government love liberty? I forbear to 
illustrate. 

A democracy is not immune to the 
sway of fashion, and academic liberty has 
gone out of fashion in Italy, Germany, 
Russia, Rumania, Jugoslavia, Hungary, 
Japan. We still feel keenly about Ger- 
many, because the case is fresh; but we 
are rather complacent about the wander- 
ing Russian and Italian scholars... . 


Tur time is likely to come when the 
problem of academic liberty will emerge 
nearer home. Look out upon this world of 
ours we once regarded as stable and solid 
as our granite hills. What guaranty have 
we that the nation will not be swept into 
a frenzy of party passions, following up- 
on an even more serious depression than 
we are now experiencing? What reason 
have we for believing that even in such 
circumstances the universities will remain 
serene havens where scholarship will pro- 
nounce calmly on the pros and cons of the 
political impulses struggling toward reali- 
zation? 

“Kcademic freedom is necessary to the 
rational functioning of the modern world, 
but the world does not know it. Only the 
scholar can realize the deadening effect 
of unfreedom, the stimulus to creation 
that flows from freedom. He cannot con- 
vince the world by argument that free- 
dom is priceless to him and indispensable 
to the world. For the world trusts only 
its eyes, not its ears. What visual evidence 
does the scholar give that an attack on 
academic liberty is of consequence to 
him? As we act toward our fellow citi- 
zens in the republic of scholarship, so will 
our values be judged by the world. ... 
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Home-making in 
This Modern Age’ 


IGHTY-FIVE years have passed since 
EK the movement for woman’s rights 
was launched upon an astounded and in- 
dignant world. As a result of these long 
years of persistent and courageous effort, 
we of the present generation are in large 
measure free to share with men whatever 
opportunities and responsibilities society 
has to offer. Some barriers to full equality 
obviously still remain. But the major task 
now before us is not that of wresting from 
a reluctant world those opportunities 
which are still denied. It is the more diffi- 
cult and less dramatic task of finding how 
to use the opportunities we have already 
gained—how to combine them with our 
old and still-enduring interests in the fam- 
ily and the home. 

Even the most ardent advocate of the 
expansion of woman’s sphere must admit 
the evident fact that for the majority of 
women that sphere still remains centered 
in the home. The demands of housekeep- 
ing and children still absorb woman’s 
main energies and interests, still condition 
and restrict her outside activities. If the 
woman’s movement is to go forward in 
the years ahead, its path must lead 
through and out from the home, instead 
of continuing to skirt around it. 

To this obvious but curiously unwel- 
come truth the modern college woman is 
no exception. The graduate of today is al- 
most, if not quite, as likely to marry as is 
her non-academic sister, and she feels 


— 





_ Address given at the Biennial Convention, 
May 18, 1933, as part of the symposium, “Some 
Social-Economic Educational Considerations 
for College Women.” 


A Challenge to the 
College Woman 


By HILDEGARDE KNEELAND 


perhaps even more keenly the need of 
integrating her home and outside inter- 
ests. She is no longer content, as were the 
pioneers in women’s higher education, to 
choose between those interests. It is no 
longer enough that she has won the right 
to choose, to weigh the pros and cons of 
“marriage versus a career.” In fact, that 
once-familiar phrase now rings strangely 
in her ears. It is not a career that the mod- 
ern alumna seeks. She recognizes frank- 
ly that it is only the exceptional woman— 
and for that matter only the exceptional 
man—whose work justifies so pretentious 
a title. What the modern college woman 
wants is a chance to combine marriage 
and home and children with satisfying, 
worth-while work outside the home. This 
“outside” work may or may not be a paid 
job. But whatever its nature, it must give 
her a sense of living in the modern world, 
of sharing in its interests, its changes, its 
problems, of going forward in her per- 
sonal development and achievement. 


For the majority of college women this 
integration of activities still presents a 
difficult problem. It has been customary, 
of course, in recent years to assume that 
this problem has already been solved, that 
—thanks to the Industrial Revolution— 
the work of the home has shrunk to negli- 
gible proportions, that the residue of tasks 
which still remain can be handled by the 
home-maker in her leisure time, in addi- 
tion to the demands of a full-time outside 
job. 

So firmly is this opinion held—and by 
none more firmly than by the modern 
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feminist herself—that no one would have 
the temerity to question it without the 
support of an array of statistics. Such 
support is, however, at hand, in the rec- 
ords of time expenditure which the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Home Economics has se- 
cured from several thousand urban and 
rural home-makers throughout the coun- 
try. Each one of these women kept an 
actual record of how she spent her time 
through the seven days of a typical week, 
and of the help she received from paid 
workers and from members of her fam- 
ily. About seven hundred of these records 
came from graduates of the eastern wom- 
en’s colleges—Bryn Mawr, Goucher, Mt. 
Holyoke, Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 


I+ we consider the women in this col- 
lege group who had children under fifteen 
years of age, we find that the time they 
spent in home-making activities—that is, 
in housekeeping and the care of children 
—averaged no less than fifty-two hours a 
week. Even in the active days of the pre- 
depression era, this would have been ac- 
cepted as a full-time job, and in the pres- 
ent day of agitation for a national thirty- 
hour working week, these reputedly idle 
housewives would seem to be open to the 
charge of absorbing more than their fair 
share of the nation’s opportunities for em- 
ployment. 

These surprisingly long working hours, 
moreover, were not spent by women who 
did, as we quaintly phrase it, all their own 
work. Four-fifths of them employed some 
paid service in the home, amounting, on 
the average for the group, to thirty hours 
a week. Yet in spite of this assistance, the 
tasks of preparing meals and dish wash- 
ing, of cleaning, laundering and mending 
—those familiar household chores which 
the modern woman is supposed to dispose 
of with a mere wave of her hand—de- 


manded the major portion of the home- 
maker’s working week. Only thirteen 
hours out of the fifty-two were given to 
the care of children, and only five to plan- 
ning, purchasing, and other management 
jobs. Even in these relatively well-to-do 
households, it appears, the home-maker is 
still predominantly a housewife. It is not 
the requirements of modern standards of 
child care, nor yet her new responsibili- 
ties as director of consumption, which 
keep her working hours at so high a fig- 
ure. 

It should be mentioned, however, that 
the hours reported in the bureau study as 
devoted to the children cover only the 
time given solely and directly to their 
care. The time which the mother spent in 
walking, driving, or other recreation with 
the children—in taking the baby for an 
airing or taking the youngsters to the zoo 
—was considered part of her leisure in 
tabulating the records and excluded from 
her working hours—although the mother 
herself perhaps might question this treat- 
ment of her time! 


Now these figures, it may be granted, 
come from women who are in those busi- 
est years of their home-making, when the 
children are still young. It is in the years 
before the children come, and especially 
in the long span of years after they are 
grown, that the home-maker most feels 
the need of outside interests. Yet when 
we turn to the records from households 
in which the home-maker had only herself 
and her husband to care for, we still find 
housekeeping far from a leisure-time job. 
Thirty-six hours a week, on the average, 
was spent by these alumnz in their house- 
hold tasks. While we may not yet be ready 
to call this a full week’s work, we will 
surely all admit that it amounts to more 
than a half-time job. 
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It must, however, be borne in mind 
that none of the records in this study 
came from.women with: full-time jobs 
outside the home. Some of them, to be 
sure, did have part-time outside work, but 
the majority accepted the work of the 
home as their sole vocational interest. For 
most of them, therefore, strong incentive 
was lacking for reducing the demands of 
home-making to a minimum. If similar 
records were obtained from that still 
small proportion of married alumnz who 
have full-time outside jobs, a very differ- 
ent picture would undoubtedly appear. 
By employing more paid help, by using 
more ready-made products and large- 
scale substitutes, by simplifying house- 
keeping standards and increasing ef- 
ficiency, the time which the home-maker 
herself must give to the care of her home 
and children can obviously be reduced. 


Yer the experience of the last few years 
seems to point to the unwelcome conclu- 
sion that it is still only the exceptional 
woman who can successfully swing the 
double job during the years when her chil- 
dren are small. Many of us can easily re- 
call the orthodox attitude of twenty years 
or so ago, when no feminist in good stand- 
ing would have dared to suggest that 
home-making had any claims on the mod- 
ern woman’s interests. In those eager 
days, we blithely and confidently assumed 
that any married alumna worth her salt 
could hold a full-time outside job, com- 
peting on equal terms with men, and run 
her home and family in addition, as—so 
to speak—an “extra-curriculum activity.” 

During the years since that confident 
beginning, we have watched many a gal- 
lant attempt to carry out that doctrine. 
We have seen many women succeed in the 
attempt, and admired and rejoiced in their 
success. Yet as we turn over in our minds 
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the various women in our acquaintance 
who have started on that course, we find 
a disconcerting number who have aban- 
doned it after the first or second baby ar- 
rived. We are forced to admit that where 
success has been achieved, it has usually 
been accompanied by exceptional condi- 
tions. As one observer has summed it up, 
it seems to require extra health, extra in- 


come, or extra relatives to swing the situ- 
ation. 


Wen we compare the attitude of the 
present generation of college students 
with that of those earlier years, the 
change in viewpoint is striking. It gives 
encouraging evidence of the rapidity with 
which the modern woman is adjusting to 
her new situation. The modern college 
girl, according to the reports of those who 
are closely in touch with her views, no 
longer looks upon home-making as an 
occupation unworthy of her interest and 
abilities. She is ready to give an important 
place—if necessary, even first place—to 
the responsibilities which still accompany 
marriage and children. She no longer 
feels the need of minimizing these home 
responsibilities, for she no longer feels 
impelled to prove that she is capable of 
meeting men’s responsibilities, also. 

In this new attitude, however, she is 
far from harboring any desire to revert 
to woman’s former immersion in domes- 
tic interests. She has every intention of 
making full and active use of the eco- 
nomic and civic opportunities secured for 
her by the previous generation of femi- 
nists. In the majority of cases, in fact, she 
looks forward to combining her home- 
making duties with an outside job. But 
she no longer feels compelled to do so; 
and she is no longer willing to do so at 
the sacrifice of other important values. 
She feels free to be herself, to let the vari- 
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ous claims upon her energies and interests 
find their natural place, in a balanced, 
satisfying, useful life. 


Tue present breakdown of our competi- 
tive industrial order encourages her in 
this approach to her problem. It is help- 
ing to free home-making from some of 
the disrepute under which it suffers as 
an occupation, helping to reveal the merits 
of the domestic as opposed to the price- 
and-profit system of production. 

This new light on our oldest and still 
largest occupation comes from several 
angles. In the first place, we are realizing 
today that home-making is the only occu- 
pation engaging significant mumbers 
which gives economic security to its 
workers. During these tragic years of 
widespread unemployment, none of the 
twenty-eight million housewives of the 
nation have lost their jobs—at least, not 
for reasons connected with the present 
industrial crisis. On the contrary, the 
volume of work has appreciably increased 
in thousands, probably millions, of 
homes. 

In the second place, we are appreciat- 
ing more fully the economic importance 
of the housewife’s services. As our pur- 
chasing power decreases, we are realizing 
how large a share of the family living the 
housewife produces, how much greater 
the demands upon the family income 
would be if all of the preparation of food, 
all of the cleaning and laundering, all of 
the care of the children, had to be paid 
for. From the standpoint of the nation as 
a whole, we are realizing how immeasur- 
ably our present distress and suffering 
would be increased if these indispensable 
tasks had already passed from the home 
into the hands of commercialized indus- 
try, and were involved in the general in- 
dustrial breakdown. Until we can find 
ways of bringing our system of large- 


scale production under planned control, 
we have reason to be gravely thankful 
that in supplying these essential needs our 
family-scale system still remains with us. 

In the third place, we are less con- 
cerned with the old, familiar charge that 
the work of the home is woefully inef- 
ficient. We are still ready to grant, of 
course, the relative inefficiency of family- 
scale production from the standpoint of 
physical output, of technology. In this re- 
spect we still admit the grain of truth in 
the popular saying that while man works 
in the twentieth century his wife keeps 
house in the sixteenth. Such inefficiency, 
however, is becoming almost a virtue in a 
world suffering from acute inability to 
make use of its productive capacity. Now 
that the adjustment of production and 
consumption, of supply and demand, has 
become our greatest economic problem, 
we look with considerably less scorn on 
an economic system which is free from 
this problem, which produces for a known 
and unfailing demand, which requires no 
advertising and no high-pressure sales- 
manship. 

In the fourth place, our present indus- 
trial chaos is helping us to see home-mak- 
ing as a job, a vocation, in a more favor- 
able light. Now that the prestige of 
money-making has been deflated—tem- 
porarily, at least—now that manufactur- 
ing gadgets and selling stocks have lost 
some of their glory, and even the bank- 
er’s halo has faded, we can appreciate 
more fully the merits of the one occupa- 
tion in which nobody ever makes any 
money, in which use, and not profit, is the 
underlying motive. 

We have been accustomed, of course, 
to give the vocation of home-making an 
exceedingly low rating, in terms of the 
satisfactions it offers to the individual 
worker. We are accustomed to hearing 
much of its disadvantages as an occupa- 
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tion—its repetitive, routine character, its 
concern with small personal problems, its 
isolation, its lack of stimulus and of 
recognition of achievement, and above all 
its economic dependence. We must grant 
that for the most part these charges are 
justified; we must accept the fact that 
they are the inherent and inevitable con- 
ditions of this particular occupation. 

Yet in spite of these limitations, the 
modern college woman is realizing that 
home-making offers a real challenge to 
her abilities, offers ample opportunity of 
using whatever scientific knowledge her 
college years have given her, whatever re- 
sourcefulness and managerial ability she 
possesses, whatever understanding she 
has of our rapidly changing economic and 
social world, whatever she has acquired 
of a sense of values, a philosophy of liv- 
ing. 

She is finding this new challenge in each 
of her several roles as a home-maker. She 
is challenged as a housewife, to apply the 
findings of modern science and technol- 
ogy in feeding her family and running 
her household. She is challenged as a 
mother, to apply the revolutionary new 
knowledge of the psychological and emo- 
tional needs of her children and of their 
physical development. She is challenged 
inher rdle as employer (if she belongs to 
the small proportion of housewives who 
still have paid assistance in the home), to 
bring the backward and chaotic conditions 
of domestic service in line with modern 
industrial standards. She is challenged as 
the chief purchasing agent of her family, 
to balance the family budget and keep it 


balanced, and to make use of the rapidly 
increasing knowledge regarding the qual- 
ity and performance of the innumerable 
goods which she buys, so that she may 
thread her way more intelligently through 
the wonderland of modern advertising. 
She is challenged as one of the nation’s 
workers, to find opportunities for socially 
valuable uses of her leisure, during the 
years when the care of her home is only 
a part-time job. 


Bor the major challenge to the modern 
home-maker comes not in the skill with 
which she meets her immediate, individ- 
ual problems, but in her influence on the 
home-making of the future; for whatever 
type of social order may emerge from our 
present turmoil, we may be sure it will 
involve still further changes in the work 
of the home and in our family life. The 
direction which these changes take will 
depend, in large measure, on the wisdom 
and foresight of the present generation 
of home-makers. Through the use which 
they make of the various substitutes 
which are offered for the remaining tasks 
of the home, through the encouragement 
they give to new developments in hous- 
ing, new agencies for preparing and serv- 
ing meals, new facilities for caring for 
children, new ways of using leisure, they 
can influence profoundly the character 
and quality of our future home and fam- 
ily life. It is here that their greatest re- 
sponsibility as home-makers lies; it is 
here that they can play their major and 
essential part in the development of our 
new economic and social order. 





Mobilizing Public 
Opinion for Peace’ 


KNOW of few more difficult, compel- 

ling, vital problems than those held 
in juxtaposition under the spread of the 
topic, “Mobilizing—Public Opinion—for 
Peace.” We cannot here go deeply into the 
defining of terms—to question whether 
public opinion is, like sovereignty, one or 
many; whether, as nineteenth century 
theorists held, it is the great force capable 
of governing or whether it holds only 
negative jurisdiction, the ability to check. 
Rather can we take this as bedrock fact: 
that there is something designated as pub- 
lic opinion which is capable of such tre- 
mendous power that in times of crisis all 
forces and agencies turn to cultivating 
and exciting it, something which in times 
past, uninformed and emotionally vola- 
tile, has lain like an explosive ready to 
the hand of those who wished to touch 
off the spark in a world conflict. And on 
the other hand we are seeing in these 
months a remarkable illustration of its 
mobilization and use by an American 
president for peace-time aims in an eco- 
nomic and financial crisis. We know that 
at long last public opinion is that force 
without which no war could be fought; 
it is a force without which, in a world of 
inevitable differences, the structure of 
peace cannot long stand. 

But, we are told, this will of the people 
usually remains scattered, dormant, un- 
interested until the moment of crisis. You 
remember Walter Lippmann’s discussion 
of The Phantom Public, in which he lik- 


* Address (here abridged) given at the Bi- 
ennial Convention, May 19, 1933, as part of 
a symposium on “The International Mind.” 
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The Foundations of the 
International Mind 


ened the private citizen to the deaf specta- 
tor in the back row who ought to keep 
his mind on the mystery off there but just 
can’t quite manage to keep awake. That 
was in the prosperity days of 1927. Since 
then, something has happened to that deaf 
citizen in the back row. Perhaps this 
something has to do with the fact which 
Graham Wallas so well pointed out: that 
it is problems that cause us to think. The 
citizen may be as puzzled as ever, with 
international economics and trade bal- 
ances and debt conferences and gold 
standards; he may be hostile; but at least 
he is managing to keep awake, because the 
problems of that mystery out there are 
reaching him personally and pressing up- 
on him none too gently. 


By GLADYS MURPHY GRAHAM 


T wo things have stared me in the face 
as my thought has gone to the practical 
considerations involved in molding public 
opinion. The peace movement has a long 
history. People in general have willed 
peace, they have worked for it, some of 
them have lived by a passion for this 
cause; and yet wars came. This problem 
I put to you as I have put it to myself: 
what are or can be the differentia of our 
own time which can give our efforts suc- 
cess? One must be, I am convinced, the 
background mental preparation for peace 
beginning in the mind of the smallest 
child and going on through all our for- 
mal and informal education. The interna- 
tional mind—our general topic—is vital 
to the mobilization for peace, and the in- 
ternational mind is at least as basically a 
matter of establishing attitudes, of early 
training, as it is a product of adult infor- 
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mation, emotion, or conversion. Public 
opinion, at any given time, is the reaction 
between established attitudes, mental sets, 
patterns, and the outside forces brought 
to bear upon them. 


Waar of those forces or pressures up- 
on the mind with its fairly established 
sets? The division of course is not sharply 
defined. There is interaction, and influ- 
ences are constantly changing attitudes, 
yet the basic distinction holds. Among the 
influencing factors has always stood the 
press. One can hardly speak of mobilizing 
public opinion without referring to it, and 
now there are added its two young rela- 
tives, the radio and the motion picture. 

A subsidized and motivated press is 
on the side of anything but internationtl 
understanding, and it has taken to itself 
new power through new agencies. We 
need to earmark it for the safeguarding 
of a critical attitude ; we need to mobilize 
for—the phrase is President Woolley’s, 
I think—impact on Geneva, impact on 
Washington, to do away with the thing 
that stalks in the background of much 
ropaganda for war—private profit from 
it, through private manufacture and sale 
of munitions. But we also need to realize 
that the subsidized element of the influ- 
encing agencies is far from constituting 
the whole, and that there are other ele- 
ments responsive to direct influence. Too 
frequently we think of public opinion only 
collectively, as too large a thing, removed 
from our reach save for a supreme effort 
now and then. And yet, as Walter Lipp- 
mann tells us, it is the individuals who act, 
not society; it is the individuals who 
think, not the collective mind. So it is the 
home-town newspaper, the radio station 
in your community and mine, not “The 
Press,” that feeds into the minds which, 
taken collectively, make up the general 
thing we call public opinion. Much can 


be done by group mobilization at home. 
[Here Mrs. Graham discussed the in- 
fluence, often indirect but potent, of the 
press, the motion picture, and radio in 
forming “mind-sets” concerning war and 
other international issues; and the re- 
sponse of these agencies to the pressure 
of public opinion—a pressure which she 
urged those interested in peace to use.] 
One undertaking projected on the basis 
of a series of researches into the influence 
of the motion picture has particularly 
significant possibilities—a high school 
text which aims to teach understanding 
of pictures, criteria of judgment.’ This 
takes us to one of the most important 
and neglected fields in relation to public 
opinion: the equipment of the mind with 
the tools of rational criticism and evalua- 
tion. We need rather desperately a “Con- 
sumers’ Research” for the receivers of 
ideas ; we need, for individual use, at least 
a few of the laws for testing the validity 
of reasoning and argument. Such laws 
exist, but they are barred from common 
use by a restricted conception of logic, 
shut up tight in symbols and totally un- 


*The results of the recently completed gen- 
eral investigation of film influence, initiated and 
directed by the Motion Picture Research Coun- 
cil, financed by the Payne Foundation, can pro- 
ductively have the interested and critical atten- 
tion of the Association groups. The conclusions 
drawn have behind them a four-year study by 
nationally known students of education, psy- 
chology, and sociology. The Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology for December 1932, is com- 
pletely given over, under the title “The Motion 
Picture and Education,” to the methods of the 
investigation; McCall’s Magazine for Septem- 
ber, October and November 1932, carries a 
popularized version of certain phases of the 
work; Our Movie-Made Children, a popular 
volume synthesizing the results, has been done 
by Henry James Forman; a series of scientific 
monographs by members of the research com- 
mittee are appearing from the Macmillan Press. 
There is need for focus and critical evaluation 
of the findings as they touch on the problem 
of opinion in relation to war and peace. 
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applied formal approach.’ We cannot talk 
here of the technicalities of applying the 
laws of reasoning; we can face the fact 
that a simplified, living criticism of argu- 
ment can grow from the scientific roots 
that are there. 


Very close to my thought just now is 
the outline of such a course requested by 
a junior college, to furnish mental tools 
for those who go out after two years.’ 
In high schools also, and productively in 
adult education, this training can be given. 
Its object is not only knowledge, but habit 
—the habit of testing for hasty generaliza- 
tions, finding discount rates on over- 
broad statements, recognizing the proper 
uses and the non-transferability of au- 
thority and rejecting the type employed 
as window-dressing ; the habit of discard- 
ing the irrelevant, from which so much 
emotional pressure gains its powers, of 
realizing the ways of implication and the 
latent fallacies. This type of tough- 
minded mental preparedness can be made, 
and I am inclined to think it must be. 

Let us face the facts squarely : for years 
to come there will be, in time of crisis, 
competition in the swift, emergency 
mobilization of opinion. If the govern- 
ment, or those powerful groups desiring 
war, called for it, they could now, within 
hours, bring to beat upon the public mind 
emotional pressures far greater than 
those the advocates of peace could mus- 


*It is deeply regrettable that F. P. Ramsey 
died at the age of twenty-six before he had 
fully developed his conception of “Human 
logic—the logic of truth” as distinguished from 
the strictly formal logic. For his significant 
contribution see “Truth and Probability,” in his 
The Foundations of Mathematics; also J. M. 
Keynes, Essays in Biography, pp. 296-301. 

*For the methodology of a course, experi- 
mentally given, along the lines here suggested, 
see Graham, G. M., “A Laboratory Course in 
Straight Thinking,” School and Society, Vol. 
XXIV, No. 6, pp. 658-662. 


ter. Peace cannot forget its valid emo- 
tional power, but it cannot rely on emo- 
tion alone. Much must depend on the habit 
of reason, the resistance of the equipped 
mind to irrational pressures. There is our 
surest weapon against the subsidized 
press, against war hysteria. We of the 
universities—and the responsibility rests 
with us—have allowed the sources of ra- 
tional criticism to remain too rarefied, too 
restricted in scope, too exclusive. The tra- 
ditional formal or the newer logics as such 
we cannot give to even the large part of 
what we term the public which now goes 
through our high schools. We must sim- 
plify and apply so that a firmly grounded 
habit of rational judgment may become 
widespread. 


"Tuere is another fundamental question 
—that of our responsibility in relation to 
facts. I was glad when Professor Wilson 
pointed out, in the January, 1933, Jour- 
NAL, that history is bound to teach the 
facts and cannot ride on any propagandist 
band wagon. It is the facts of history that 
are the materials of peace—facts about 
recurrent wars without permanent settle- 
ments, each sowing seeds for the next; the 
terrific aftermaths, in one of which we 
stand ; the factual contradictions of theo- 
ries of isolation in a progressively inter- 
dependent world. 

Of certain facts peace advocates are 
making constant use. The arguments in- 
clude the cost of war, the suffering in war, 
the redoubled horrors of the next. These 
are valid, true, moving; and yet I believe 
no one of them, nor the trio taken to- 
gether, is sufficient. It assumes too def- 
nitely a Hedonistic calculus. The pre 
dominance of pleasure over pain does not 
fully determine our acts. More important 
are the constructive peace facts—the 
physical togetherness of the world today, 
its organic character, the economic, finat 
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cial, scientific, intellectual interdependence 
plus the new means of holding these 
values, the growing machinery for co- 
operation and collective settlement, the de- 
veloping nexus of legality. It is not easy 
in a few words to make the point clear, 
and yet it seems to me to stand at the 
center of a constructive, pioneering mo- 
bilization for peace. We are not opposing 
war only because it costs and it hurts— 
peace also demands its sacrifices—but be- 
cause there is a newer, finer world order 
to be built up. We can mobilize around 
positives far better than negatives. 


T urn with me from the high place of 
principle to the more difficult road of 
practice. How make the peace facts 
known and absorbed as functioning men- 
tal equipment ? The public is fed on crises, 
on a series of explosions. Concerning the 
intricacies of these swiftly moving con- 
temporary situations, each demanding im- 
mediate action, one sector of public 
opinion—those enlightened leaders cap- 
able of quickly bringing pressure to bear 
on the action of legislative bodies—must 
be informed. Otherwise there can be no 
direct influence on governmental action 
save by the costly road of sabotage. In that 
leadership group, university women must 
take their place. But the great bulk of po- 
tentially effective public opinion—the 
mass of Walter Lippmann’s spectators in 
the back rows—cannot possibly follow the 
intricacies of international affairs. Per- 
haps it is because this is true that so many 
have despaired of the whole situation. But 
Alfred Zimmern has wisely remarked that 
knowledge of specific events is the first 
floor, not the foundation of the building. 
The basic general need is not knowledge 
of events in the foreground, but a living 
sense of international background. If this 
is to be given, from all the mass of facts 
must be drawn a picture of the interde- 
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pendence of the world, from all angles— 
labor, health, literature, science, eco- 
nomics. To this can be added the realiza- 
tion of the value as well as the fact of 
difference, difference linked by associa- 
tion of ideas with cooperation rather than 
hostility. 

This is the thing I want to bring clear- 
ly to your thought: the possibility of 
drawing from the mass of detail certain 
simple, basic facts and vivid concepts of 
the world in which we live today, and our 
relationship to it as a whole, and using 
these concepts in the channels of formal 
education and of adult education, at times 
through graphic portrayal (a powerful 
technique of which Europe can teach us 
much) to enlarge the vision and at-home- 
ness-in-wider-reaches feeling of the peo- 
ple. With these must be linked procedural 
patterns in relation to the inevitable dis- 
putes. Cooperation, conference, the obli- 
gation to settle by pacific means (a prin- 
ciple capable of becoming as normal in in- 
ternational as it has in national thought) 
—these are constructive concepts for mo- 
bilizing public thought in relation to wider 
world horizons. 


Her, though it may seem strange to 
you for a moment, we must turn to the 
moot question of patriotism. It is increas- 
ingly evident that world organization 
must go slowly and hesitantly until there 
is a world loyalty and patriotism to sup- 
port it. We have the assurance of psy- 
chology that patriotism is a sentiment not 
irrevocably fixed in its object, nor prede- 
terminedly bound by any region on a map. 
We have the experience of history adding 
its element of factual proof. Certainly we 
have American patriotism, and once when 
I was utterly discouraged concerning the 
possibility of expanding without loss to in- 
clude the larger unit, I turned back the 
pages of history to the time of Hamilton 
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and saw again how insurmountably diffi- 
cult the task of expanding the loyalties of 
the state units looked to him at times. 
Psychology, history, the facts and experi- 
ences of family and group loyalties in no 
way incompatible with the broader na- 
tional loyalty, clearly mark out the pos- 
sibility of the development of world pa- 
triotism. But it will not come by way of 
conversion. The method is not untried in 
emotional ceremonies for peace. I would 
not belittle them. They have their place, 
as moments of renewal for those working 
for peace, as a counter-irritant for exces- 
sive nationalistic demonstrations. I fear a 
little the effect of their over- and exclu- 
sive use in habituating to emotional 
rather than rational responses. But the 
main point is that they have little to 
do with permanent building for wider 
patriotism. 

If I read my psychology and history in 
any way aright, patriotism is a growth 
rooted in the vast region of experience 
which William James described in his 
analysis of the “I” and “mine.” To en- 


large its scope involves an expansion of 
the area of what is mine and contributes 
to me and to which I can contribute.? Loy- 
alty turns to that which is associated with 
protection and ambition and _ interest. 
Around it gather love and willingness to 
sacrifice. That is why we have here ap- 
proached the question of world patriotism 
from the problem of giving to the people 
as a whole, not all knowledge of specific 
events, but a few fundamental realiza- 
tions and principles which, habitually ac- 
cepted, may develop the vision and feeling 
of an interrelated world, with the abiding 
sense of belonging to and within it. 


*See Part I of Alfred North Whitehead’s 
Adventures of Ideas, in which he shows ideas 
through the ages cooperating with “senseless 
agencies” to bring about change, moving from 
“speculative suggestions in the minds of a small 
gifted group” to the place where they “trans- 
form the moral ideas of mankind,” and “close 
with the basic weakness” of the civilization in 
which they have grown up. “The history of 
ideas is a history of mistakes. But through all 
mistakes it is also the history of the gradual 
purification of conduct.” 












The German Woman 
Marches—Back 





HE Germans are fond of expositions. 

In Berlin there is a permanent com- 
mittee for expositions, and permanent ex- 
position halls have been erected on the 
sandy stretches in the New West End. 
Motor-boats, colonial art, autos, agricul- 
ture, and The Woman have had their turn 
as objects of exposition and exploita- 
tion. 

My companion and I were a little puz- 
zled to find that an exposition of women’s 
activities would be permitted to go on, 
after the “revolution of national resurrec- 
tion” had come to pass. Such an exposi- 
tion suggests a summing up of women’s 
achievements in the past, and some indi- 
cation of hopes for the future; whereas 
the limited conception of women’s place 
in society held by revolutionary leaders is 
well known. After we had seen the ex- 
hibits we realized that even if the exhibi- 
tion had not ben planned with the aid of 
the propaganda staff of the National So- 
cialist Party, it served their ends so well 
that it could safely be held. 

The exposition was advertised under 
the headings, The Woman in the German 
Nation, The Woman as Wife and Mother, 
The Woman’s Occupations, The House- 
hold, Clothing and Fashion, and Wom- 
en’s Organizations. For the most part it 
was actually developed on two themes. 
The first was the Nazist emotion about 
womanhood—one can hardly call it an 
idea—that the woman has a right to a 
place in society only through the fulfill- 
ment of the biological function of mother- 
hood, and should seek the total satisfac- 
tion of her personality in bearing children 
and serving the big, strong man who is 
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A Woman’s Exposition in 
‘““Awakened Germany’’ 


her husband. As a modification it is ad- 
mitted that the capitalist system requires 
the work of women outside of the home, 
but such employment is to be limited to 
jobs where they are subordinates of men. 
The second theme was the typically Naz- 
ist notion of economics: patriotic Ger- 
mans should buy only German products. 
A few of the organizations hinted through 
their exhibits that women might have as 
much right as men to develop their indi- 
vidual personalities beyond biological and 
economic functions, and that a society in 
which women as well as men could hold 
positions of leadership might be desir- 
able. But they were voices crying in a 
wilderness of sentimentality and mislead- 
ing statistics. 


A BRIEF trip through the exposition will 
illustrate why it had the blessing of the 
leaders of “awakened Germany.” 

We started with the section, The Wom- 
an in the German Nation. One may have 
thought that German women had played 
important roles as lawgivers, scholars, 
and creative artists and writers, and in 
these roles they had made significant con- 
tributions to the culture, science, and po- 
litical life of Germany. But in the exhibits 
there appeared almost no reference to 
these achievements. We learned first of 
all that more than 80 per cent of the 
money passes through the hands of the 
women in this country—a fact suggesting 
tremendous economic power, until one re- 
membered that the power of the consumer 
is very indirect and unorganized, and that 
for all practical purposes power lies in the 
hands of those who control the means of 
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production—very few of whom are 
women. Going a step further, we learned 
that according to the census of 1925 there 
were eleven million women in Germany 
doing some work outside of their own 
households, and that the earnings of some 
two-thirds of this number were neces- 
sary to supplement the earnings of the 
husbands, in order to enable the family 
to live at all. By far the largest number, 
of course, worked in factories and offices, 
on farms, and as domestic help. So far, a 
fairly clear picture of modern economic 
conditions, effectively presented. But if 
you were curious to know how many 
women were holding executive positions 
and working in the learned professions, 
you found nothing on the subject. The 
only thing that approached it was a poster 
showing women doing social service 
work, teaching in elementary, secondary, 
and technical schools, serving as assistants 
in chemical and bacteriological labora- 
tories, and, as physicians, treating wom- 


en and children. One saw no women pro- 
fessors, 


research scientists, surgeons, 
specialists in types of medicine other than 
the diseases of women and children, 
judges, engineers, lawyers, parliamen- 
tarians, or government officials—although 
there are (or were before January 30, 
1933) a considerable number of German 
women acting in such capacities. 

After these exhibits there was nothing 
more about any relationship of the wo- 
man to the German nation except as wife 
and mother—chiefly mother. If one had 
felt that the previous exhibits cheated the 
woman out of her rightful recognition in 
society, here one was supposed to realize 
that it was all made up to her by a recog- 
nition of her tremendous importance and 
responsibility in the home. (Perhaps one 
might be impertinent enough to wonder 
just what the réle of the man was sup- 


posed to be in the true German family of 
the Third Empire!) 


Tue section on The Woman as a 
Mother was very impressive as a demon- 
stration of health education, having been 
set up by the Dresden Museum of Hy- 
giene. With models, mechanical devices, 
and posters, the essential facts about the 
physiology of sex and procreation were 
presented simply and clearly. When it 
came to the point of linking up this ex- 
hibition with the requirements of the Ger- 
man nation, the exhibits went off into im- 
posing statistics on the birth rate which 
were supposed to send the women ob- 
servers home to produce babies in order 
to save the greatness of the Fatherland. 
I fear that we were not duly sympathetic 
with these attempts to draw lessons from 
population statistics, recalling, first of all, 
that it is a rare population expert who re- 
members all the factors; and, in the sec- 
ond place, that statistics are ordinarily 
given for relatively brief periods, without 
taking fluctuations into account. So we 
were not inclined to get unduly excited 
over the terrifying graphs that were sup- 
posed to demonstrate what a weak and 
puny nation Germany would be in the 
year 2000 A.D. as a result of the low birth 
rate at the present moment. 

The imposing statistics drawn up on an 
enormous poster which covered almost 
the whole wall, confirmed our worst sus- 
picions about population experts, since 
several other sets of statistics that had 
some bearing on the situation seemed to 
have been forgotten. To begin with, there 
was no attempt to compare birth rates 
with death rates, nor to present any idea 
of the proportion of children who grow 
to adulthood. After diligent searching 
through the catalogue we found the state- 
ment that in 1900, two million children 
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were born in Germany, while only one 
million were born in 1932; however, 33 
per cent of the two million had died be- 
fore reaching the age of one year, while 
only 8 per cent of the one million had not 
lived a year—but the exhibit never men- 
tioned the fact that more healthy babies, 
in proportion, were being born today. An- 
other set of statistics that should have 
been put side by side with the birth-rate 
figures in order to give a fair picture of 
the situation was found in another room. 
There one learned that there are in Ger- 
many today about 900,000 more women 
than men, the excess occurring almost en- 
tirely in the child-bearing age. If the 
World War had not deprived these wom- 
en of husbands, a very large number of 
them would undoubtedly have been the 
mothers of one or more children. But, of 
course, if these other statistics had been 
included, German women might not have 
been inspired to shut their eyes to facts 
and bear children. 


I; SEEMED a bit absurd to go directly 
from the heights of patriotism-through- 
motherhood to the dust of the market- 
place—but in ten steps we found our- 
selves in the commercial section, where 
the lesson of patriotism-through-buying- 
German-goods was written large. To be 
quite honest, any foreigner could feel at 
home in this section, since all he had to 
do was to read “American,” “British,” or 
anything else he liked, in place of “Ger- 
man.” Economic nationalism is far from 


being an exclusively German or even an 
exclusively Fascist idea, although the in- 
terterpretation of what constitutes “Ger- 
man goods” is something that the Nazis 
have developed quite in their own way. 
But their notion that “German-ness”’ de- 
pends upon race as well as geography was 
left out of this exposition, at least, and a 
German egg could be an egg laid any- 
where on German soil, regardless of 
whether the owner of the hen that laid 
it was Aryan or Jewish. 


Yes, the Woman’s Exposition was de- 
pressing, but it could not have been other- 
wise, given the political atmosphere in 
which it was held. And the most depress- 
ing part of it was the knowledge that it 
was only an indication of what will hap- 
pen in “awakened Germany” to the posi- 
tion which German women have made for 
themselves in the past generation. One 
thinks of the courageous leaders who first 
asserted that women were persons as well 
as men, equipped with individual intel- 
lects and emotions; of the first young 
women who, some hesitatingly and some 
defiantly, crossed the thresholds of the 
universities and later hung out their pro- 
fessional shingles; of the women who sat 
in the Assembly at Weimar and helped 
to draw up the Constitution of the Ger- 
man Republic. And then one thinks of 
rows of girls marching today with Nazi 
banners, their eyes shining with romantic 
enthusiasm, diffused in an aura of senti- 
mentality, marching toward—what? 





Psyclones 


DELIGHTFUL story came my way the 
A other day, a story of a vacant-faced 
boy who announced roundly that he had 
taken the idiot test and passed it! Very 
gustily must the winds of doctrine blow 
when they force entrance into a barri- 
caded mind. So gustily indeed do they 
blow in the realms of psychology, that to 
speak of them as psyclones is quite fitting. 
From IQ’s to complexes, from psycho- 
analysis to psychogalvanic reflexes, from 
behaviorism to configurationism, we have 
been blown so unceremoniously that we 
are quite breathless, even those of us who 
are somewhat hard to transport because 
ballasted with some pet “ism” of our own. 


Moralists sigh over the inquiry of those 
inconsistent mortals whose lives give the 
lie to their convictions, but this sin is a 
mere picayune compared to the vice of 
trying to live up to one’s beliefs. I can 
imagine nothing more harrowing than the 
as-tf complex, if you understand what I 
mean. The as-if complex is acting as 
though the fictions created for scientific 
or philosophical or religious purposes 
were true. You recall, of course, the little 
old lady of the nursery tale who fell asleep 
on the way home from market, had her 
skirts cut short by a passing peddler, and 
woke up wondering “if I be I.” She de- 
cided to leave the question to her dog. 
You know the sequel. He behaved “as if” 
she were not herself, and the little old 
lady lost her identity forever. Not the 
last old lady to suffer loss of identity be- 
cause of curtailed skirts, nor indeed be- 
cause of a darling wish or a cherished be- 
lief cut all round about. Think of trying 
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Some Comments on the 
Winds of Doctrine 


By JUNE E. DOWNEY 


to pull a well-trimmed IQ or a psycho- 
analyzed illusion over your bare knees! 
But the real culprits were the peddler who 
who used the scissors and the subnormal 
dog who behaved as if. 


S nrewp observers of social antics sug- 
gest that the growing familiarity of every- 
day folk with psychiatric terms—once the 
treasured secret of the medical diction- 
ary—is making all of us candidates for 
the good services of the psychiatrists. We 
behave as-if we had libidoes or father- 
complexes, subconscious sorrows or 
mother-fixations. We believe it our duty 
so to behave. It’s the only way to be nor- 
mally unhappy. And how queerly our mal- 
adjustments are multiplying. No psycho- 
logically-conscious spinster can any 
longer take comfort in a fireside cat—too 
obvious a method of sublimating the ma- 
ternal instinct. Nor hang a Blessed Damo- 
zel in brown sepia on her wall without 
feeling that she is posting in public her 
chart of symptoms. No mother can kiss 
her baby with a clear conscience—to what 
loveless future is she conditioning her 
helpless son? No philanthropist feels 
gratified by his own generosity, for he 
realizes he’s overcompensating for a hid- 
den miserliness. The reformer can no 
longer reform, nor the saint be pedestaled 
with any degree of satisfaction. Even the 
critic cannot take comfort in his shrewd 
suspicions that the latest popular novelist 
or poet is overestimated. He knows novel- 
ist and poet are thumbing the latest issue 
of Rationalization Up To Date and smil- 
ing, “He who cannot do, criticizes.” 























But not so fast! Rationalization is a 
two-edged sword. I can hear the critic 
chuckling, “Who’s rationalizing now? 
Why, the novelist, who by belittling the 
critic keeps his sharp thrusts from going 
home !” 


Recxonine with the old-fashioned syl- 
logism was child’s play compared with 
manipulating rationalizations. Nowadays 
the premises of every argument are shift- 
ing sands—or, worse, private heartaches. 
A young friend of mine has a favorite 
query. “What the deuce are we to do 
when we get wise to ourselves? A de- 
fense-reaction won’t defend when once 
we’re on to it! A suppressed wish with 
the disguise off will be moral dynamite. 
When we can’t rationalize honestly, how 
camouflage ?” 

I can’t answer his questions, but the 
clever subself probably has another bun- 
dle of tricks ready to try out. He’s a 
genius at hoaxing. Besides, there are in- 
numerable chapters of the Society for 
Mental Hygiene ready to help solve this 
problem. Even colleges are organizing de- 
partments for this most important field 
of research. The psychiatrist bids fair to 
supplant the harassed dean in giving ad- 
vice on collegian love-affairs, social com- 
plexes, academic failures, and the like. 
Nowadays the boy conditioned in calculus 
is as likely as not found to be suffering 
from an ingrowing fear of the universe, 
and the girl who stole the pearls of her 
next-door dormitory neighbor is cited for 
an operation for heart-lesion. 

Even the courts have been invaded by 
this psyclone. An atrocious murder may 
become the occasion of stirring up the 
muddy deeps of human nature. A great 
and needed innovation, no doubt. And 
yet—and yet—! It is not always possible 
even in one’s preoccupation with the poor 
murderer wholly to forget his harmless 
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and necessary victim. Perhaps we need to 
take a hint from the Erewhonians, who 
admit insanity as a defense for killing, but 
indict the insane as guilty of a capital 
crime. Insanity may indeed be the confes- 
sion of a lost soul and the worst of crimes, 
unless it issue in poetry or art, philosophy 
or religion, in which case it shows that 
the wounded oyster is mending his shell 
with pearl, as Emerson put it. 


T nose who read extensively in the 
literature of mental hygiene often sigh 
because they suspect that much of the 
charm of life comes from the irrelevant, 
the irresponsible, the not wholly sane, and 
they realize that the completely adjusted 
and well-integrated individual will be 
stable, reliable, sensible, seeking the mean 
in all things. They sigh because they re- 
call Plato’s mad poets and lovers. They 
are glad that the mental hygienist never 
got his fingers on Shelley, nor Byron 
either for that matter. Even the psychol- 
ogist sometimes fears that if we cure all 
mental conflicts we banish the drive that 
makes for genius. There is, in fact, a 
controversy on between those who believe 
that the genius is merely the high IQer, 
possessed of every sort of balance, physi- 
cal, mental, and emotional, and those who 
suspect that fire is struck out of intelli- 
gence by the drive that compensates for 
some inadequacy. 

Certainly it is a queer thing that al- 
though religion, philosophy, and poetry 
are the cure of mental imbalance in us, 
they were the outcome of imbalance in 
their originators. Is it possible that the 
universe itself is not at heart wholly sane, 
but as some philosophers have suspected, 
“game-flavored as a hawk’s wing?” 

Although the psychologist may manu- 
facture psyclones, if he were allowed his 
way he would probably keep them well 
tied up in a bag, as Aeolus did his wild 
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winds. Indeed, the psychologist does his 
best to keep the public’s fingers off his 
sharp-edged tools. A moment ago I picked 
up a current technical magazine of psy- 
chology and glanced over the table of 
contents. I was content to go no further. 
There was an article on “The Phi Gamma 
Hypothesis,” one on “The Concept of the 
Threshold and Heyman’s Law of Inhibi- 
tion,” and a third on “Behaviour with 
Respect to Short Temporal Stimulus- 
Forms.” Whatever explosive those articles 
contain is well insulated. 

And why should the public insist that 
the science of human behavior should be 
more understandable than the science of 
mechanics? It’s a thousand times more 
complicated. Why should it insist that 
psychologists write like novelists, unless 
it is craving what it often gets—just fic- 
tion. 

Two things must happen before psy- 
chology becomes scientific. It must invent 
a language tenfold more technical than 
the one it uses today. Have not only phi 
gamma hypotheses but also alpha arcs and 
beta integrations. And secondly, it must 
cease from making applications and be- 
come thoroughly impractical. 


Tur Godsaker, to use H. G. Wells, 
beautiful term, is really responsible for 
the release of psyclones. He’s the man— 
or woman—who thinks something must 
be done about IT, and done now. But 
since it’s utterly impossible to keep up 
with our ideas, why try ? Always when we 
arrive, we arrive too late. The true is al- 
ways false by the time we put it into prac- 
tice. Time is the foe of all progression. 
The educator as well as the hygienist 
is a most hopeful Godsaker, always op- 
timistically pessimistic, always trying to 
put salt on Time’s tail. I remember quot- 
ing to one the remark of a scientist that 
the intelligence tests had been taken out 


of the laboratory fifty years too soon. She 
rebuked me sternly. ““We need them now, 
Fifty years later will be too late for the 
present-day child.” Maybe too late even 
for the fifty-year-laters. 

I suppose I myself have a prejudice 
against the IQ psyclone because it struck 
me so hard, demolished so many favorite 
doctrines of mine, such as that of human 
equality and the limitless possibilities of 
education. It played havoc with many so- 
cial theories concerning the employer’s 
always being at fault in an accident to an 
employee, and stupidity being just one 
way more of being disagreeable. Better 
not swallow the doctrine whole but emu- 
late friends of mine who have named 
their temperamental dog “IQ,” and shout 
at him as occasion demands, “Hi! IQ,” 
and “Lo! IQ.” 


Nor that I don’t believe, even yet, that 
there is much to the IQ. I do. That’s the 
trouble! Of course I’ve come to realize 
that personality is an extremely complex 
tissue, that intelligence, particularly intel- 
ligence of the verbal abstract variety, is 
only one strand of it. I reckon now with 
complexions also, both made and unmade, 
and agile toes and skillful hands, and 
charming smiles. Curiouser and curiouser, 
as the famous Alice would express it, I’ve 
come to believe that personality is toa 
considerable degree a social product, that 
reputation is quite as much a reality as is 
character. If folks behave as-if we were 
or weren't, are we or aren’t we? 

There is a delightful article by Pro- 
fessor Terman of Stanford University on 
“Adventures in Stupidity,” the story of a 
personable young man of prosperous fam- 
ily, who, in spite of being only twelve and 
a half years mentally, was for a period 
both a college and a fraternity man. Per- 
haps such accidents are not infrequent. 
But they raise some curious questions con 
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cerning the degree to which the writer or 
lecturer or professor should or should not 
condescend to his readers or hearers. One 
famous authority on mental levels tells 
us that not more than 15 per cent of 
the total population can follow an ab- 
stract argument. College lecturers should 
take notice! And magazine writers also. 
High-brow magazines should give warn- 
ing thus: “No subscriber taken if under 
120 IQ.” The other type might headline, 
“Keyed to average” or “Borderline,” or 
“FM.” 

No one can look over his own limita- 
tions. How could he? Or see farther than 
he can, or be more intelligent than he is. 
There was a time, however, when as a 
conscientious teacher I used to demand 
just just this miracle from my pupils. I 
know now—or think I do—that certain 
ideas can’t penetrate certain IQ’s. One 
can’t see beyond his own level—an idea 
that comes home with a thrust. What con- 
cepts of genius am I rejecting because I 
can’t get the idea? Obviously we must 
reject, if honest with ourselves, whatever 
lies beyond our own ability to understand, 
until the great idea takes form that is 
visible, audible, or tangible—becomes a 
telescope, a radiola, or an airplane. Then 
we sigh, acknowledging that there are 
more things in heaven and earth than 
dreamed of in our philosophy. 


Now the psyclone blows hardest from 
the statistical-questionary quarter. Statis- 
ticians are fain to reduce all of us to si- 
lence in their august company, for what 
opinion can hold water in the face of 
their extensive calculations? They know 
so much about so little. Not only the 
church whose members get into Who’s 
Who most frequently, but the most prom- 
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ising age for a happy marriage, what the 
Boy Scout’s daily good deed does to his 
disposition, what makes most of us hap- 
py, where to hunt in the family for the 
most aggressive member (yes, it’s the 
baby!) and in college for the radical, the 
cheater, or the bluffer. They have found 
out which most of us dislike most, a 
driver on the back seat, a clerk calling 
you “dearie,” or a braggart. 


O: COURSE it’s a question how far sta- 
tistics are meant to be taken personally. 
Insurance companies may list the per- 
centage of deaths per year per age, but 
don’t insist on your dying per schedule. 
Even joining the Unitarian Church might 
not succeed in shoving me into the seats 
of the mighty. It is not yet considered 
bootlegging to jump your dot on the dis- 
tribution curve, although questionable be- 
havior, certainly. 

There is, however, one delightful corol- 
lary to reducing human nature to statisti- 
cal treatment. Psychologists will be able 
to take their revenge on those elder 
scientists who have turned up their aristo- 
cratic noses at them so long and so effi- 
ciently. Not even a physicist or chemist 
will be privileged to dogmatize concern- 
ing the personality of a friend or the con- 
stituents of a happy marriage, for he will 
be checked up at every point by the omni- 
scient statistician. 

Really there is nothing much to be said 
against psyclones if they blow at high alti- 
tudes, with much noise but little pressure, 
and if the Godsakers don’t institute relief 
measures. No truth is the whole truth, no 
truth is nothing but the truth, or to quote 
the philosopher (William James, wasn’t 
it?), “Every truth is so true that any 
truth must be false.” 





















































































































































































































Education for Healthy 
Family Relationships 


HERE are a few people in every gen- 
a cidieoaes five to every million— 
who can measure their life-success by in- 
vention, either mechanical or social. But 
the other 9,999,995 in the million either 
succeed as human beings because they 
have had pleasant and agreeable relations 
with other people, or fail as human beings 
because they have not been able to estab- 
lish such relations. Their failures are 
measured by their daily lives and the un- 
happy reactions which their family show 
toward them. Their successes are meas- 
ured by happy daily relationships in mar- 
riage, parenthood, and family life. 
Education for life, therefore, is essen- 
tially that education which fits us to get 
along well with other human beings, par- 
ticularly in the family group. This educa- 
tion is far more difficult than education 
in reading, writing, or arithmetic. There 
has been a tendency these latter years to 
think that our grandfathers knew better 
than we how to bring about education 
“for life.” I venture to guess, however, 
that if we could evaluate the social edu- 
cation in all the families of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries here in America, 
we should not find any greater proportion 
of families with successful education for 
their youth than we do now. In fact, I am 
so optimistic that I believe we should ac- 
tually find a greater proportion now than 
then. I doubt whether it is true that the 
usual individuals among the early settlers 
understood each other better, were able 
to help each other in difficulties more ef- 
fectively, were more forbearing with each 
other, and lived together more happily 
than the usual individuals in the present 


The College Adviser 
Considers ‘‘Education 
for Life’’ 


By ESTHER ALLEN GAW 


American families. We forget, when we 
recall some remarkable father and mother 
and group of children, that such a family 
was an exception. If we could make a 
tabulation of what took place, we should 
doubtless find that a century ago there 
was less real understanding of human be- 
havior, less charity and forbearance, and 
more cruelty between individuals, both 
physical and mental, as well as individual 
and social, than there is now. 


Ix ADDITION, the accepted method of 
education, whether academic or social, ex- 
cept among isolated individuals and 
groups, until very recently has been “thou 
shalt not” or “thou shalt,” enforced by 
physical or governmental authority. Even 
when the educational ideal came from re- 
ligious origins, it was maintained and 
taught by authority rather than by the 
better methods of self-evaluation and 
self-direction. There is no phase of our 
social education which has suffered more 
from the authoritative methods than that 
of education for marriage, parenthood, 
and family relations. Since this is the kind 
of life in which most of us succeed or fail 
as human beings, it is the phase which 
has been most in need of intelligent edu- 
cation. But up to the very present the 
method of teaching about married life 
and all its accompaniments has almost in- 
variably been “thou shalt” and “thou shalt 
not” without any real evaluation of others 
or of self. 

Nothing shows the difficulties of edu- 
cation for marriage more than the words 
we use concerning all sex relations. Re 
cently, in one of my classes, we discussed 
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the words concerning sex relationships. 
In the sex-life vocabulary involving one 
person or involving two persons we quick- 
ly found forty-seven words. Nineteen of 
these words we could use without feeling 
of disapproval concerning the act; the 
other twenty-eight we could use only with 
a distinct feeling of disapproval or re- 
pulsion concerning the act. In the lists be- 
low they are arranged alphabetically, not 
according to the degrees of approval and 
disapproval. 


Approved 


Involving one per- Involving others 
son: (another) : 


celibacy 
hermaphrodite 
morphodite 
orgasm 

ovum 

passion 
pregnancy 
spermatozoa 
virgin 


Disapproved 
Involving one per- 


son: 


abortion 
eunuch 

fairy 

fruiter 
homosexuality 
invert 

—— 
masturbation 
oversexed 
pansy 
sensuality 

sex appeal 

sex degeneracy 
sterility 
syphilis 
venereal disease 


Involving 


birth control 
coition 
conception 
contraception 
copulation 
divorce 
fertilization 
intercourse 
marriage 
monogamy 


others 
(another) : 


adultery 
concubine 
homosexuality 
incest 
mistress 
necking 
petting 
polygamy 
pre-marital rela- 
tions 
prostitution 
rape 
sex perversion 


This list is only tentative, as it emerged 
in the particular group of women, and is 
open to the criticism of any mutually ex- 
Clusive list. We might even indulge in a 
little psychoanalytical discussion concern- 
ing the reason why a group of such wom- 
en put “sex appeal” in the disapproved 
list. But that is not the question at issue, 


and should not divert the reader from the 
point illustrated, namely, that we have a 
longer vocabulary to express disapproval, 
than we have to express approval. In ad- 
dition the list could have been prolonged 
to show a greater preponderance of words 
describing bad or unsuccessful sex rela- 
tionships, since we did not multiply the 
words concerning disease and we did not 
add words which are used vulgarly. 


Weauen we began to analyze the general 
headings under which the words could be 
combined, we found the following topics 
and sub-topics continually referred to 
when the subject of marriage is discussed : 


Courtship 
Marriage—polygamy, monogamy, adultery, 

promiscuity, divorce 
Parenthood—reproduction, birth control 
Celibacy 
Homosexuality 
Sex perversion 

It will be noticed that the first group 
of words, courtship, marriage, and par- 
enthood, are the general words to describe 
the preliminaries, the actual experience 
of mating, and the results which grow out 
of sex-life. The other group of three 
words describe aberrations of the condi- 
tions indicated by the first three general 
words ; celibacy describes the lack of sex- 
life, and homosexuality and sex perver- 
sion describe unusual uses of the sex or- 
gans in general. Any education for healthy 
sex-life should include an understanding 
of these six main topics and the sub-topics. 

We then began to read and criticize 
the best books available on courtship and 
marriage and found a great confusion 
among the writers in their use of words. 
Courtship is not distinguished from pro- 
miscuity and birth contro]. Celibacy is 
often believed to be the same as homo- 
sexuality or sex perversion. Divorce may 
imply either promiscuity with no personal 
obligations or successive monogamy with 
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personal and legal obligations between 
two people. Birth control may mean abor- 
tion and infanticide to one writer and 
contraception to another. Homosexuality 
is defined as solitary masturbation by one 
and by another as mutual masturbation 
between two people of the same sex. Sex- 
ual intercourse is advocated before mar- 
riage for educational reasons by one 
writer, while another shows that the re- 
productive act as such needs no education. 


Ir 1s easy to comprehend that if the 
authors do not use a common vocabu- 
lary, the inexperienced adolescent reader 
is predestined to become confused. Since 
the words we use, also, are better for con- 
demning than for approving, it is hard for 
the young to formulate ideal or ultimately 
successful relations. The vocabulary diffi- 
culty is only indicative of what is the ac- 
tual situation. We have a limited vocabu- 
lary to describe good courtship, good mar- 
riage, and good parents, while we have 
a prolific vocabulary to describe bad 
courtship, bad marriage and bad parents. 
In addition, we have been so inhibited, so 
reticent about all of the words describ- 
ing sex relationships that the people who 
have made it their business to write do 
not use their words with precise mean- 
ing. 

So much for one of the primary diffi- 
culties in the matter of sex education. 
When the Project Committee of the 
Ohio Deans of Women!’ tried to define 


*The members of this committee whose co- 
operation is to be acknowledged are arranged 
alphabetically below: 

Margaret Edwards Beasley, assistant to 
the dean of women, Ohio State Univer- 
sity 

Alice Rosemond, dean of women, Marietta 
College 

Sarah C. Stevenson, dean of women, Mount 
Union College 

Audrey Kenyon Wilder, dean of women, 
Ohio Northern University 


the aspects of education for effective 
parenthood and family life we settled 
upon three divisions. These divisions are 
concerned with (1) the mechanics of sex 
and reproduction, (2) the personal ap- 
plication of sociology and economics to 
the problems of the family, and of the in- 
dividual in the family, and (3) the per- 
sonal application of psychology to under- 
standing myself, to understanding the op- 
posite sex, and to understanding little 
children. We made surveys on the cam- 
puses of the five deans of women on the 
committee to find out where instruction in 
these three aspects of education for mar- 
riage might be found. We found that 
books concerning marriage relationships 
are in demand by the students, that indi- 
viduals in the faculty are giving informal 
advice, and that departments are giving 
various courses. These three then are the 
present possible sources of information 
on the campuses studied. 


Tue books available are usually out of 
date, but even so are read by the students 
until they fall to pieces. The individuals 
who become informal advisers on the sub- 
ject of courtship and marriage are some- 
times giving effective advice, but too often 
they are neurotic individuals who thus 
take occasion to revel in vicarious sex ex- 
periences. On our Ohio campuses the 
courses found in departments so closely 
duplicate those found in the larger and 
more perfect survey of the White House 
Conference Sub-committee on Pre-pa- 
rental Education? that I shall give the 
reference to the latter and quote the list 
of courses designed to “help students meet 
the responsibilities of marriage, parent- 
hood and family life.” They are: 


* Richardson, Anna E., chairman—Educa- 
tion for Home and Family Life, Part II, In 
College. Century Co., New York, 1932, pp. 14 
15, 
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Art Hygiene 

,acteriology Library Service 

Biology Nursing Education 

Character Research Philosophy 
Institute Physical Education 

Chemistry Physiology 

Child Development Psychology 

Child Welfare Public Health 

Economics Religion 

Education Religious Educa- 

Genetics tion 

Home Economics Sociology 


In addition there are seven other 
courses also listed as “recognizing in part 
of their content the need for preparation 
for marriage, parenthood and family 
life.” These additional seven courses are: 


Architecture Social Service 

Engineering Draw- Child Care 
ing History 

Horticulture Mathematics 


Even with a list of courses such as that 
given above, it will be found that too 
often the instructor hopes'that the student 
will put into effect what she or he might 
be learning of “education for life” but is 
not able to follow through with the self- 
application on the part of each student. 
Therefore, personal advisers, whether 
they be parents or the personnel advisers 
on the campus, must devise extra-curricu- 
lar methods for fostering such education. 
The Committee of Ohio Deans from their 
consultations felt that there are two tech- 
niques for incorporating this education 
into the college system. These two devices 
could also be followed by parents. They 
are (1) the stimulation of discussion and 
(2) the offering of well-chosen reading. 

The first technique I have called the 
stimulation of discussion—the discussion, 
of course, centering around the questions 
which students of college age are facing 
in courtship, marriage, parenthood, and 
family life. A statement of the possibili- 
ties of these subjects takes us back to the 
three divisions of the subject as separated 
by our committee. These are (1) the me- 
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chanics of sex and reproduction, (2) the 
personal application of sociology and eco- 
nomics to the problems of the family and 
of the individuals in the family, and (3) 
the personal applications of psychology to 
understanding myself, to understanding 
another of the opposite sex, and to under- 
standing little children. 

It is our opinion that the information 
about the mechanics of sex is best taken 
up through reading. We are confident that 
younger people prefer to read on this sub- 
ject rather than to ask older people ques- 
tions. We feel also that the books con- 
cerning the mechanics of birth control, for 
the present at least, should not be placed 
on the open shelf. They should, however, 
be freely available for young people who 
are about to be married. This is better for 
them than the advice given through the 
pamphlets at any drug store. 


Tue personal applications of economics, 
sociology, and psychology are better dis- 
cussed, however, than read. All adoles- 
cents need not only reading but intelligent 
discussion. They need to hear other peo- 
ple’s comments on the books and articles 
they are reading. They must learn that 
socially intelligent authors differ in defi- 
nitions, interpretations, and even in so- 
called facts. Our committee is agreed that 
quiet discussion, backed up by books easy 
of access, offers the best solution of the 
discussion technique. The widely heralded 
“course on marriage” given at some in- 
stitutions seems to offer mainly a chance 
to listen, not to evaluate through finding 
the well-considered attitudes and actions 
of others. 

I have used the discussion technique 
both in classes for credit and in groups 
for no credit. It is successful either way, 
and seems to fill a need. I believe, how- 
ever, that in either way of working out 
discussion all publicity should be avoided. 
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There should be no statement that here 
we have a “marriage clinic.” Everything 
should be very casual and matter-of- 
course. In these discussion groups I try 
to help the students make over for their 
own personal lives what they have been 
learning in psychology ; I try to help them 
to apply what they have been learning also 
to the understanding of others in specific 
situations. My courses are set up to teach 
how to advise; hence it is easy to call all 
kinds of situations to their attention. 


A150, I make it possible for students 
who are employed in homes where there 
are little children to use the study of the 
children as a problem. I have not trained 
many students so far in this way, but 
there is great possibility in this approach. 
One of my staff who is the particular ad- 
viser of these students who are employed 
in homes is, however, making this educa- 
tion available to all freshmen who are 
thus placed. Mrs. Linn first tests these 
students to see whether she can place them 
in this work. Then she meets them every 
week and shows them, through a study 
of their time, their duties, their attitudes, 
and also through a study of the particu- 
lar family, what they might learn. I will 
not describe this in detail, but offer it 
merely as a suggestion of what might be 
developed by taking advantage of the op- 
portunities which exist outside the cur- 
riculum for developing actual experience 
in learning to “understand myself and 
others.” 

Simpler and more easily established is 
the plan as to reading, which is the other 
suggestion of the Ohio Deans. For read- 
ing we suggest the placement of carefully 


selected books on open shelves in libraries 
or reading rooms, where they may be 
sought inconspicuously by the students 
whenever the students wish. If the books 
disappear from the shelves, and return 
months later limp and worn, so much the 
better, because they have been read. If 
the books never return, we hope that 
either the pages fell to pieces from turn- 
ing, or that they are still being read. If a 
good book disappears, it should be quietly 
replaced. 

We suggest also that the very good and 
intelligent articles which are appearing 
constantly in many current magazines be 
kept and made available on the shelf. In 
my own office we have such a collection. 
In one way this collection is the most 
valuable we have because it represents the 
facts, interpretations, and social sugges- 
tions which will not appear in books for 
several years to come. 

The Committee of Ohio Deans sub- 
mitted to the Association of Deans of 
Women a list of books with comments, 
at the end of their consideration of this 
educational problem. This list cannot be 
appended here. I give below the refer- 
ences to two of the most valuable of those 
books.! The rather verbose volume of Dell 
attempts to define the modern effective 
relationships of mature parental adults to 
immature unmarried adults, and also to 
help the latter understand their own at- 
titudes in courtship. The very recent book 
by Everett gives the best essential infor- 
mation on the mechanics of sex for non- 
medical readers. 


*Dell, Floyd—Love in the Machine Age. 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1930, pp. 428. 

Everett, Millard S—The Hygiene of Mar- 
riage. Vanguard Press, 1932, pp. 248. 





After the 
Summer Schools 


HAT do the students who attend 

Workers’ Summer Schools do aft- 
er they return to their home communi- 
ties?” In days such as the present, when 
interest in problems of business and in- 
dustry is keenly felt by all groups within 
the community, this is not a difficult ques- 
tion to answer for industrial and white- 
collar workers who are so vitally affected 
by our present economic problems. 

Students come to the Affiliated Schools 
for Workers and to the Southern Sum- 
mer School from all over the United 
States. Last summer, 178 industrial work- 
ers attended the Bryn Mawr, Wisconsin, 
Barnard, and Southern Summer Schools, 
and 33 office workers took part in the new 
project conducted for this group of work- 
ers at Oberlin College and sponsored by 
the Affiliated Schools. These students re- 
turned to their cities of residence vitally 
interested in the problems of the day and 
anxious to contribute to the efforts being 
made in their communities to meet these 
problems. 

A student of this summer wrote a let- 
ter to the faculty of his school telling them 
what he considered the important results 
of the summer session. He says in part: 
I sat in class ... listening for some crumb 
of hope which might solve my questions for 
me. It never came, of course, at least no 
one brilliant solution came, but out of that 
chaos I am getting something, I think. Not 
one clearly defined path to the workers’ goal, 
but a resultant of a thousand lines of force, 
which some day will accomplish our pur- 
pose. My supreme confidence is forced to 
become mere patience—a second-best thing. 

I am now able to discuss intelligently the 
newspapers, some laws, labor parties, his- 
tory, literature perhaps, financial matters, 
astronomy, workers’ art, and a lot of other 


Some Fruits of 
Workers’ Education 


By ELEANOR G. COIT 


subjects which I knew so little about... . 
I have discovered a taste for writing. ... 
I have had a chance to live with Negroes 
and I found it a pleasure as well as in- 
structive. I lived collectively with twenty 
others, in a house I did not own, using 
necessities of life I had no personal claim 
to, yet felt no obligation, found it better 
than any kind of life ever lived before. My 
debt to the school is for things which make 
life better. 


An office worker writing about the 
Summer Institute for Office Workers at 
Oberlin is enthusiastic about the meaning 
of the summer session for her: 

Oberlin is . . . a magic word that recalls 
vivid pictures of two weeks of study and of 
new friends and lots of fun. . .. The In- 
stitute was held in answer to the demands 
of office workers who were anxious to learn 
about new trends. We were shown how busi- 
ness, government, war, science, and machin- 
ery are all interwoven in a puzzling web of 
cause and effect. Then our very able faculty 
proceeded to unravel the web, as far as the 
limited time permitted, and to clarify some 
of our ideas and give us many new ones, 
relative to our place in the scheme of things. 
One interesting discussion centered around 


the relationship between office and industrial 
workers. 


Former students of the Summer 
Schools form the centers for study proj- 
ects in cities all over the country. In Roch- 
ester the alumnz forum proves to be a 
project important in the educational de- 
velopment not only of the former students 
responsible for its organization, but also 
of other workers who attend its sessions. 
In Cincinnati, a former student of the 
Bryn Mawr School is director of an edu- 
cational club sponsored by her union, and 
the interest and efforts of the group of 
former Summer School students in this 
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city had a direct bearing on the union’s 
determination to undertake this work. In 
Boston and Philadelphia, alumnz groups 
have organized classes with the coopera- 
tion of the Summer School Committees. 
Labor education through dramatics has 
been carried on in Pawtucket and Woon- 
socket. Students of Bryn Mawr and Bar- 
nard in New York attend the classes of 
the many workers’ education enterprises 
in that city. In certain smaller cities, on 
the other hand, workers who have at- 
tended the Schools find that their best in- 
terests are met through the organization 
of classes in the Y.W.C.A. In three south- 
ern cities in North Carolina, Summer 
School students cooperating with the 
Y.W.C.A. have organized workers’ 
classes, particularly for the study of un- 
employment insurance. 

These study projects are conducted 
very largely in the fields of economics, 
labor problems, and English, with supple- 
mentary work in the field of history. 
Much of the study is based on the interest 
in current economic problems, and every 
effort is made to relate the study to real 
situations in which the students partici- 
pate. 


"Turovcu the channel of trade union ac- 
tivity, many students are using the ex- 
perience gained in the schools. In 1933, 
a representative of the students of the 
Wisconsin Summer School was sent to 
the State Federation of Labor convention 
to volunteer the services of eight mem- 
bers of the student body for organizing 
work. Students of the Bryn Mawr School 
left the School to go directly to organiz- 
ing activities in a number of cities. Others 
are taking active part in the work of the 
Women’s Trade Union League and vol- 
unteering their services in the general ac- 
tivities of the labor movement. A former 
student of the Bryn Mawr Summer 


School and Vineyard Shore School, living 
in New England, has been representing 
her union on the local arbitration board 
working with the State Department of 
Labor; another in the Middle West has 
represented his union in agreements with 
the employers. 


T urovcu political activity, also, many 
students find expression for their interest 
in social change. Their work in the legis- 
lative field is worthy of note. In the win- 
ter of 1932-33, the New York State Legis- 
lature was considering the passage of an 
unemployment insurance bill. Under the 
auspices of the League of Women Voters 
in a large up-state city, the alumne of the 
Bryn Mawr Summer School took the re- 
sponsibility for equipping themselves to 
speak on this subject of unemployment 
insurance before groups interested in this 
bill. Through cooperation with the League 
of Women Voters in certain other cities, 
tormer students of the Schools have 
found an opportunity for study and for 
interpreting their experience and point of 
view to women’s community groups. 

Students of the Summer Schools carry 
on activities through numerous organiza- 
tions and express in many ways their 
interest gained at the Schools. The Con- 
sumers’ League appeals to the Summer 
Schools for advice when it wishes to know 
the industrial workers to whom to turn 
in forming a labor standards committee. 
A new adult project is started on the Pa- 
cific Coast. It is the enthusiasm and per- 
sistence of a former Summer School stu- 
dent which helps to carry through the 
final plans for this project. 

Some of the most direct results of 
Summer School experience are found in 
the personal development of the student, 
in her new confidence and belief in her- 
self and in her desire to study and read, 
and better equip herself for life. It would 
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not be accurate to suggest that these work- 
ers’ schools form the only foundation for 
such development. Out of the experience 
of the Summer School, however, new 
curiosities are aroused, new understand- 
ing gained, a sense of responsibility to- 
ward the group developed; all this forms 
an important basis for effective activity 
on the part of the student after returning 
to her community. 


Tue program of the Summer Schools 
is organized “to stimulate an active and 
continuing interest in the problems and 
functions of the economic order and to 
encourage acceptance by workers of an 
increasing degree of social and economic 
responsibility.” Professor John L. Childs, 
in Education and the Philosophy of 
Experimentalism, has pointed out the dif- 
ference between the traditional school 
which gives little place to intelligent think- 
ing in relation to individual action, and 
that of the experimentalist who contends 


that intelligent understanding plays an im- 
portant part in conduct. Dr. Childs con- 
tinues, “Education should be continuous 
with life. .. . If the individual is to have 
effective control over his own experiences, 
he must understand the society in which 
he lives, and moves, and has his being.” 

The workers’ schools attempt to make 
such an understanding possible for their 
students and continue to work with these 
students in their efforts to turn what they 
have learned into a program of intelligent 
action. 

Adult education, it has been said, 
should in times such as these be dynamic 
in character, prepare its students for 
change, and train those participating in 
educational projects for a collectivist way 
of life; and it should be based on a new 
social philosophy. Workers’ education, 
through which workers gain knowledge 
and strength for action, must be thus 
planned, if it is to meet the needs of work- 
ers today. 





Books by Women and about Women 


By MARY WILHELMINE WILLIAMS 


Women at Work: a Century of Industrial 
Change. By Eleanor Nelson. Women’s 
Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C., 1933. Pp. 51, 
5 cents. 


Angels and Amazons: a Hundred Years of 
American Women. By Inez Haynes Irwin. 
Doubleday, New York, 1933. Pp. X, 532, 
$2.50. 


Women in the Twentieth Century: Their 
Political, Social, and Economic Activities 
(Recent Social Trends Monographs). By 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. McGraw- 
Hill, New York, 1933. Pp. XII, 364. $4.00. 


America Through Women’s Eyes. By Mary 
R. Beard. Macmillan, New York, 1933. 
Pp. X, 558. $3.50. 


Although there is some overlapping of 


material in the above-listed works, each 
has its own emphasis and each is a real 
contribution to the history of American 
women. 

The booklet issued by the Women’s Bu- 
reau discusses “The coming of the ma- 
chine,” “Low wages for women,” “Wom- 
en workers in war time,” “The opening 
of opportunities,” “Fight for better con- 
ditions,” ‘Labor legislation,” “The negro 
woman worker,” “The immigrant woman 
worker,” and “The woman worker of to- 
day.” The causes for the exploitation of 
women workers are clearly set forth, with 
the implication that protective legislation 
is its permanent remedy. The booklet is 
pleasingly written and _ attractively 
printed ; but it has a dizzying cover design 
in black and white, which resembles a 
scrambled zebra. 

Angels and Amazons, the first real his- 
tory of the woman movement in the 
United States, is a most welcome volume. 
Inez Haynes Irwin wrote it for the Cen- 


tury of Progress Exposition, under the 
auspices of the National Council of Wom- 
men, and based it upon data gathered by 
the American Association of University 
Women. The book is more comprehensive 
than the sub-title indicates ; for it surveys 
from early colonial times to the present 
the handicaps, struggles, defeats, and tri- 
umphs of American women in their ef- 
forts to secure a larger and nobler life. 
The study, which is divided into three 
main parts with the alluring titles “They 
stir,” “They move,” and “They march,” 
is written in Mrs. Irwin’s interesting style 
with many a delightful touch of humor. 
It describes women’s work in the trades 
and professions and in business, for aboli- 
tion, temperance, and peace, for better 
educational opportunities, more just laws, 
and equal rights for all. Appropriately, 
considerable space is given to the long 
struggle for suffrage, and to the subse- 
quent activities of the League of Women 
Voters and of the National Woman’s Par- 
ty. The volume includes a good index and 
a long appendix giving specific informa- 
tion about many of the leading women’s 
organizations of the country. One could 
wish that there were also a bibliography. 

Professor  Breckinridge’s volume, 
Women in the Twentieth Century, is an 
extensive supplement to her chapter on 
“Activities of Women outside the Home,” 
printed in Recent Social Trends in the 
United States. Like Angels and Amazons, 
it is more comprehensive in scope than the 
title suggests, and in many cases goes back 
to nineteenth century origins. The three 
main topics treated are “Women’s use of 
spare time,” “Women and gainful em- 
ployment,” and “Women and govern- 
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ment.” Although it contains numerous 
statistical tables and fairly bristles with 
figures, the book is not dull; and it is very 
informing. The first part gives an excel- 
lent bird’s-eye view of the vast role played 
in national life by women’s organizations. 
The evidence of discrimination against 
earning women, especially married ones, 
is depressing; but an occasional rift ap- 
pears in the clouds, such as the specific 
provision of Barnard College for giving 
a half year’s leave of absence with full 
pay to women members of the faculty 
who expect to give birth to children. Per- 
haps the section on political activities con- 
tains the most new information. Here one 
may read the inspiring record of women’s 
benevolent lobbying, through which they 
exerted influence on legislation long be- 
fore the vote was won. The mention of 
the “condolence terms” served by widows 
of congressmen is more conducive to 
amusement than to pride. The survey of 
political activities reveals that since the 
first few years after the franchise was 
given women, the brethren have not been 
as willing as before to grant places of in- 
fluence in political parties to women; and 
that, similarly, they have showed less 
readiness to support legislation advocated 
by women. The remedy for this situation 
seems to be for women to “study and 
learn about the affairs of the government 
and develop their own political leader- 
ship.” At the end of the volume are two 
appendices including the ‘Declaration of 
Sentiments,” with which, in 1848, the 
Women’s Rights campaign was formally 
launched in this country, and the platform 
of the National League of Women Voters 
for 1932-34. 

Mary R. Beard’s book is a compilation 
from many women writers which, through 
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the material selected and the introductory 
essays of the editor, presents the concep- 
tion of American history held by Mrs. 
Beard and her husband, Charles A. 
Beard, and made known by earlier publi- 
cations. Most of the extracts are very in- 
teresting. Among the distinguished writ- 
ers drawn upon are Jane Addams, Alice 
Stone Blackwell, Harriot Stanton Blatch, 
Julia Ward Howe, Alice Hamilton, Agnes 
Repplier, Anna Howard Shaw, and Edith 
Wharton. Comparatively little space in 
the book is occupied with the struggle of 
women for the suffrage and for equal 
rights in general, and none of the pioneers 
is quoted in this connection. As would be 
expected—and as is desirable—consider- 
able emphasis is given to problems arising 
from the capitalistic system, including the 
ever-present discriminations against wom- 
en. Furthermore, one of the writers, Pro- 
fessor Elizabeth F. Barker of Barnard 
College, seems to offer a solution for the 
deadlock caused by the fear of many that 
the Equal Rights Amendment urged by 
the National Woman’s Party will strip 
women of laboriously built up protective 
legislation. “May not the time be now 
ripe,” she asks, “to seek relief by legisla- 
tive action for all who still labor at a 
sublevel—men as well as women?” When 
men and women have equal protection the 
amendment may be passed to eliminate 
remaining discriminations and guard 
against recurrence. The bibliography at 
the end of the volume lists the works 
from which the compiler has drawn. 

The reviewer eagerly commends these 
four books to the attention of the nation; 
for the degree of ignorance in this coun- 
try regarding the American Woman 
Movement and related subjects is but lit- 
tle short of a major scandal. 
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The Federal Emergency Educational 

Program 

For education, the most important of 
the current federal recovery measures is 
the assignment of Federal Emergency 
Relief funds for the employment of teach- 
ers. 

Sufficient funds have been set aside to 
employ 40,000 teachers. This step was not 
taken simply to provide for the physical 
needs of unemployed teachers. It was 
recognized that such teachers need useful 
occupation to restore self-respect, and that 
the unemployed who attend the classes 
thus established will gain new hope from 
pursuing interests outside their immedi- 
ate difficulties. 

Teachers on Federal Relief funds are 
not to be used in the regular public school 
classes. The emergency classes are or- 
ganized in six fields outside the ordinary 
school program, as follows: 


1. Vocational education, particularly 
for the unemployed in need of re-train- 
ing 

2. Vocational 
handicapped 

3. Nursery schools, to give children 
from needy families proper care and food, 
and to instruct the mothers in child care 

4. Classes in reading and writing for 
illiterates 

5. General adult education 

6. Re-opening of closed rural schools 


rehabilitation for the 


In every community the local school 
officials are in charge of the emergency 
education program. Plans for classes are 
submitted by the local superintendent of 
schools to the state superintendent; they 
must then be approved by the state relief 


administrator. Each state is assigned a 
quota of the federal funds for education, 
but no community will receive funds un- 
less the local superintendent asks for 
them, and submits definite plans which 
are approved. Carrying out this work in 
any community depends much on local ini- 
tiative, since federal funds are for teach- 
ers’ salaries, and classrooms, heat, and 
materials necessary for conducting 
classes must be arranged by local agencies. 

Thus a successful community program 
calls for the support of all groups inter- 
ested in education. Cooperation should 
be made real and efficient by dividing the 
work to be done, each organization mak- 
ing the contribution for which it is best 
fitted. A.A.U.W. branches can be par- 
ticularly useful in working out two phases 
of the six-point program—nursery 
schools and adult education. 

In establishing emergency nursery 
schools there is real danger that standards 
of equipment and procedure will not be 
adequate. Where standards are too low, 
a nursery school may be a menace rather 
than a help to the community. A.A.U.W. 
branches are already familiar with ma- 
terial available at national Headquarters 
on essential equipment and administration 
of nursery schools (see Publications, 
p. 31). The Federal Office of Education, 
which will supervise the nursery school 
project, has issued instructions for or- 
ganizing emergency nursery schools, and 
two booklets describing clearly and simply 
the equipment needed and_ standards 
which should be maintained. (Workers to 
make equipment may be secured through 
the Civil Works Administration.) Copies 
of these instructions have been sent to 
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every branch educational chairman. 
A.A.U.W. groups can give much-needed 
help by making these materials available 
to local school authorities, and by seeing 
that adequate standards are maintained. 

Heretofore we have dimly visioned the 
possibilities of adult education in this 
country ; now comes the opportunity for 
experiment undreamed-of by the hope- 
ful few who have believed that grown 
people want to go on learning. A.A.U.W. 
groups can do much to develop general 
classes in the so-called “cultural” sub- 
jects. Interest is keen in social and eco- 
nomic problems, and it has been found 
that A.A.U.W. study outlines, such as 
The World Depression and Possible 
Ways Out, can be “stepped down” to 
meet the needs of people without college 
training. Parent education should have a 
place in any program of adult education, 
and in making plans and securing mate- 
rials for this phase of the work A.A.U.W. 
groups can be of great assistance. 

Two rules should guide A.A.U.W. 
groups in their approach to the emergency 
education program: First, always work 
with the local superintendent; offer him 
your services and follow his directions. 
Second, find the definite contribution 
which the branch is best fitted to make, 
and leave other activities to other organi- 
zations. 

Further information concerning any 
phase of the emergency education pro- 
gram may be obtained from national 
Headquarters, and advice on special 
problems falling in the Association’s field 
will gladly be given. 

If the emergency program is to have 
any value beyond the payment of teachers’ 
salaries, it must be developed with fore- 
sight and understanding of community 
needs. The funds now available will cover 
only a short period; even so, the emer- 
gency program, wisely planned, should 
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make a permanent and valuable contri- 
bution to education in this country. 


Emergency Relief for Women 


Within the past two months, the prob- 
lems of the unemployed woman—who 
bade fair to be forgotten, indeed—have 
been given special attention by the Federal 
Relief Administration. In October, Mrs. 
Ellen S. Woodward was appointed to the 
Administration’s staff, as Director of 
Women’s Work, and each state relief ad- 
ministration was asked to appoint a quali- 
fied woman to give all her time to emer- 
gency problems relating to women. A con- 
ference of representatives of national 
women’s organizations was called by Mrs. 
Roosevelt at the White House to consider 
a program of relief for women. At this 
conference the A.A.U.W. was represented 
by President Meta Glass. 

National women’s organizations are be- 
ing urged to help on carrying out the Fed- 
eral Relief Administration’s program for 
women, which includes providing employ- 
ment, food, clothing, and shelter. Presi- 
dent Glass has asked state and branch 
presidents to take part particularly in 
shaping intelligent plans for the employ- 
ment of women on relief and Civil Works 
funds. 

Mrs. Woodward has said, “What we 
need right now is more imagination and 
ingenuity in finding work projects into 
which women can be fitted. ... We need 
suggestions of new or possible work in 
each community.” Among the types of 
work which have been suggested are : sew- 
ing rooms; canning and preserving cen- 
ters; unskilled labor for public institu- 
tions; service in schools, libraries, mu- 
seums, art galleries, playgrounds, and 
recreation centers; musical programs; 
projects for artists; health campaigns; 
home economics programs; and research 
for government agencies. 
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There is especial need for devising pro- 
grams which will give employment to the 
trained woman, and this should be the first 
concern of A.A.U.W. groups. In such 
plans, provision should be made for recent 
college graduates who have been unable 
to find work. Many projects require vol- 
unteer assistance for organization and ad- 
ministration, and here again A.A.U.W. 
branches can play a part. Woman’s groups 
are also asked to help by interpreting the 
relief plans to the public. 

All activities in connection with the re- 
lief program for women should be car- 
ried out under the direction of the state 
director for women’s work. The names of 
these directors have been sent to 
A.A.U.W. branch presidents. 

The need is urgent. The Federal Re- 
lief Administration is doing everything 
possible to see that unemployed women 
are given a means of livelihood. It re- 


mains for local groups of women to see 
that their communities have adequate pro- 
visions for carrying out the plan. 


Can the Consumer Be Protected? 

The problems of the consumer were 
the subject of a conference at the White 
House, December 15-16, between repre- 
sentatives of the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board of the N.R.A. and the Consumers’ 
Counsel of the A.A.A., and the national 
organizations which may be said to have 
the consumer’s viewpoint. Dr. McHale at- 
tended for the A.A.U.W. 

Vigorous attacks were made on the lack 
of consumer representation on the code 
authorities and the general weakness of 
the consumer’s position in the federal re- 
covery set-up, and serious doubts were 
expressed as to the outcome of the relaxa- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-trust Act under 
the N.I.R.A. At the close of the confer- 
ence, Recovery Administrator Hugh S. 
Johnson announced the appointment of 


F. J. Schlink, director of Consumers’ Re- 
search, and Leon Henderson, of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation (both strong cham- 
pions of the consumer’s rights) as special 
assistants to the administrator to work on 
consumers’ problems. 

Plans were also discussed for setting 
up Consumers’ Councils, which are to be 
organized by the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board throughout the country under the 
direction of Paul H. Douglas, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. These councils are 
planned to educate public opinion on what 
constitutes a fair price, to protest against 
exorbitant prices, and otherwise to mo- 
bilize and enlighten consumers. 

The discussions at this conference dis- 
closed the two snags which particularly 
threaten shipwreck to any movement to 
protect the consumer. First is the indif- 
ference of the consumer himself. It is dif- 
ficult to isolate the consumer, pure and 
simple. Consumers are also laborers, or 
plant managers, or farmers, or coupon- 
clippers, and their interests in any of these 
capacities may be quite at variance with 
their interest as consumers. Further, 
when it comes to the codes, consumers 
can put forward few representatives who 
are skilled in dealing with the extremely 
complex and technical matters which 
must be handled by the code authorities. 

These very weaknesses would seem to 
call for particular vigilance on the part 
of the federal government in the con- 
sumer’s behalf. They also point to the 
peculiarly strategic position of the 
A.A.U.W. in relation to consumers’ prob- 
lems, since members of the Association 
are for the most part in the professional 
group, and in economic matters are not 
directly involved with labor or with own- 
ership. Also, it may be hoped that their 
college training throws some light on the 
very intricate problems with which the 
consumer is confronted. 
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A New “Pure Food Law” 

In 1906 Dr. Harvey Wiley and his asso- 
ciates, after a bitter fight, secured the pas- 
sage of the Pure Food and Drug Act 
which is in effect today. At the time, this 
was considered a notable victory in the 
public interest. . 

When the Seventy-third Congress 
meets, it will be asked to pass a revision 
of the act of twenty-seven years ago, 
drafted at the direction of President 
Roosevelt by Assistant Secretary Tugwell 
and other officials of the Department of 
Agriculture. The need for a revision of 
the present statute has been increasingly 
obvious. Twenty-seven years of enforce- 
ment have revealed many loopholes in the 
present act, by which its purpose is de- 
feated. Furthermore, changing conditions, 
modern practices of manufacture and 
salesmanship, call for new methods if the 
consumer is to be protected from com- 
mercial practices of unscruplous manu- 
facturers. 

The proposed law retains all the good 
points of the present act, and in addition 
it is strengthened by the following new 
features: 

1. Jurisdiction over false advertising. 
When the original pure food law was 
drafted, manufacturers depended largely 
on their labels to sell goods, and requir- 
ing truthful labels seemed sufficient pro- 
tection for consumers. Consequently, 
manufacturers today can deceive the con- 
sumer as much as they like in printed or 
radio advertising, provided only their 
labels stick to the truth. In the bill now 
proposed, false or misleading advertis- 
ing is strictly prohibited. 

2. Inclusion of cosmetics. The health of 
many persons is impaired by poisonous 
cosmetics, and false labels and advertising 
are frequently employed for these 
products. The present law has no juris- 
diction over these products. The revised 
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bill forbids labeling or advertising which 
puts forth false or misleading claims and 
also outlaws cosmetics which are harm- 
ful under ordinary conditions of use or 
which contain any poisonous or harmful 
ingredients. 

3. Better control of poisonous foods. 
The present law contains no provision 
against poisons in foods unless the poison 
is added. There is no control over con- 
tamination resulting from carelessness or 
from utensils and machinery containing 
poisonous metals. Furthermore, under the 
present regulations, in order to secure ac- 
tion it is necessary for the government to 
prove, in each case, that the poison is 
present in quantities sufficient to be harm- 
ful to health. The bill now pending would 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture, 
where traces of poison are unavoidable, 
to establish tolerances limiting the quan- 
tity permissible to a point of entire safety. 
Such standards would place responsibility 
upon the manufacturer, and end the 
present expensive and uncertain practice 
(from the public viewpoint), which re- 
quires the government to bring evidence in 
every case that is prosecuted, to convince 
a jury that the amount of poison under 
consideration is actually harmful. 

4. Definitions and standards for food. 
There is a growing conviction that effec- 
tive consumer purchasing is impossible 
without agreed standards as a basis for 
comparison and judgment. Repeatedly, 
under the present law, the government has 
brought suit against allegedly misbranded 
or adulterated foods, only to have the 
cases thrown out of court because no offi- 
cial standards existed by which to judge 
the products. At the present time, answers 
to such questions as what is strawberry 
jam, or how much tomato is there in to- 
mato paste, are purely a matter of opinion. 
The present law does authorize the estab- 
lishment, for canned foods only, of a 
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standard of quality for each generic group 
of canned foods. The proposed bill author- 
izes the Secretary of Agriculture to estab- 
lish definitions of identity and standards 
of quality and fill of container for any 
food on the market. 

5. Permits for the interstate shipment 
of foods. Many foods are liable to con- 
tamination in unsanitary factories. The 
bill now pending provides that permits 
may be issued for the interstate shipment 
of such foods. Permits would be refused 
where conditions of manufacture are un- 
sanitary. 

6. More adequate control of false claims 
for drugs. Under the present law, not 
only is there no control of false curative 
claims in advertising, but even false claims 
in labels do not constitute grounds for a 
case unless it can be proved that the man- 
ufacturer knows they are false. The new 
bill prohibits false curative claims in ad- 


vertising and labels—regardless of the 
state of mind of the manufacturer. 
Further, it includes under “drugs” those 
mechanical devices intended for the treat- 


ment of disease—making it possible to 
outlaw fake devices which often beguile 
the gullible until the disease has pro- 
gressed to the incurable stage. 

7. Fully informative labeling of foods 
and drugs. The present law prohibits false 
labeling but does not require the manu- 
facturer to state the whole truth as to 
what his product is. This bill requires 
foods to be labeled with their common 
names and drugs to be labeled with the 
common names of each therapeutic or 
physiologically active ingredient. It is an 
expression of the right of the consumer 
to know what he is eating and what he is 
taking for his ills. 

8. More adequate penalties. Penalties 
in the present law are very mild. They 
may be regarded by some unscrupulous 
firms as license fees for the conduct of a 
lucrative illegitimate business. Heavier 


penalties in the bill and authorization to 
stop violations by injunction proceedings 
should have a deterrent effect on those 
manufacturers who are disposed to risk 
violations for monetary gain. 


Provisions of the bill are given here in 
some detail because it is already plain 
that the measure will be attacked with 
subtle misrepresentation and downright 
misstatement. Magazines which ordinarily 
lend their influence to support enlightened 
legislation will find powerful advertisers 
a strong deterrent where this measure is 
concerned. Honest manufacturers have 
nothing to fear from the revised act, but 
manufacturers whose profits depend on 
false advertising claims will mobilize im- 
mense resources of money and the most 
skillful propaganda to defeat the measure. 

The Food and Drug Administration has 
prepared some remarkable exhibits show- 
ing many foods, drugs, and cosmetics 
which cannot be dealt with under the 
present law, though they are extremely 
harmful, or are out-and-out cheats. Ar- 
rangements may be made for showing 
these exhibits before interested organiza- 
tions. A series of articles has also been 
prepared to illustrate important features 
of the new law. They will be sent to any- 
one free of charge on application to the 
Food and Drug Administration, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


How the A.A.U.W. Lobbies 


For many people the term “lobby” has 
a sinister significance, reminiscent of lit- 
tle black satchels and midnight confer- 
ences behind closed doors. The lobby in 
which the A.A.U.W. takes part is differ- 
ent—one is tempted to add, and how! 

In 1920, at the suggestion of Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park, the Women’s Joint Congres- 
sional Committee was organized, “to 
serve as a Clearing-house of organizations 
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engaged in promoting in Congress legisla- 
tion of special interest to women.” Three 
requirements are made of organizations 
desiring admission: They shall be na- 
tional in scope; they shall have endorsed 
at least one federal legislative proposal to 
which they are giving active support; and 
they shall be organizations whose aims 
and major programs, legislative and gen- 
eral, are not in conflict with the aims and 
major programs of any other organization 
belonging to the Committee. There are 
now nineteen member organizations. 

In serving as a clearing-house, the 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee 
is not content to “prevent duplication of 
effort” (that familiar phrase in Washing- 
ton) ; its object is to focus the efforts of 
women’s organizations supporting the 
same measure, into an effective attack— 
although “attack” is a misleading term, 
for the Committee’s methods are charac- 
terized chiefly by quiet persistence, plus 
a thorough knowledge of the facts. | 

The activities of the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee are organized 
so that no member group will be com- 
mitted to a piece of legislation which it has 
not endorsed. When five member organi- 
zations have endorsed a measure, a legis- 
lative committee is formed, to take active 
steps to secure the enactment of the bill. 
The legislative committee arranges to 
have arguments presenied at Congression- 
al hearings, keeps watch of the progress 
of the measure in Congress, tries to learn 
the attitude of each congressman, and 
notifies each interested member organiza- 
tion (through its own representative) 
when something can be done “back home” 
in support of the bill. 

The legislative committees of the Wom- 
en’s Joint Congressional Committee this 
year include five which are concerned with 
items on the legislative program of the 
A.A.U.W.: adequate appropriations for 
the Federal Office of Education ; adequate 





appropriations for the Children’s Bureau, 
the Women’s Bureau, and the Bureau of 
Home Economics; adherence to the 
World Court; adoption of the metric sys- 
tem; and establishment of a Federal De- 
partment of Education. A committee is 
now being formed to work for revision of 
the Pure Food and Drug Act. The 
A.A.U.W. Committee on Legislation and 
the Educational Policies Committee have 
recommended that this item be made a 
part of the legislative program of the As- 
sociation, and at this writing the item is 
before the Board of Directors, whose ap- 
proval would place it on the program. 

The A.A.U.W. delegate to the Com- 
mittee is Mrs. Glen Levin Swiggett, chair- 
man of the national Committee on Legis- 
lation, with Miss Harlean James as alter- 
nate and Mrs. J. Austin Stone, Mrs. Alvin 
Barber, and Mrs. Edwin Nourse as repre- 
sentatives. 

Many of the members of the “Women’s 
Joint,” as it is called by the irreverent, 
have been members since the Committee 
was organized. Their judgment as to what 
to do and what not to do is based on long 
experience, and the member organizations 
may take pride in the efficient tactics 
which they have developed. The influence 
which the Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee is able to exert in Congress 
depends on the fact that the Committee 
is recognized as representing the wishes 
of large groups of women—who are 
voters “back home.” If its work is to be 
effective, the Committee must actually be 
the agency through which the member or- 
ganizations approach Congress. For this 
reason it is essential that A.A.U.W. 
branches and state divisions work through 
their delegate, Mrs. Swiggett. When there 
is anything which the local units can do 
in support of a measure on the Associa- 
tion’s program, they will be notified, and 
their action will be more effective because 
it is part of a unified plan. 
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Hitlerized Education 


The times are out of joint—O cursed 
spite! But there is this to be said for 
them: they present an exhilarating, if ter- 
rifying, spectacle of two embattled phi- 
losophies of life facing each other across 
the Atlantic; and nowhere is the antago- 
nism sharper or more threatening than on 
the educational front. 

Hitler’s proposed school program is not 
a part of American college news, but, as 
given verbatim in an article entitled “Ger- 
many Hiterlizes its Schools” (Herald- 
Tribune Magazine, October 22, 1933), it 
is sO arresting and has such implications 
for American and world education that it 
deserves to be read in full. Hitler him- 
self summarizes it for us: “Reversing the 
liberal scale of values, we place physical 
culture first, then character training, and 
last, intellectual training.” His skeleton- 
ized program for high schools is simple 
and limited and pointed as a spear: 
German History—hero worship 
Geography and drawing—knowledge of 

maps, land surveying, etc. 
Physics—ballistics, wireless telephony, etc. 
Chemistry—poison gases, protection against 

gases, air raids, incendiary bombs, etc. 
Biology—General hygiene, especially of feet, 
and first aid 
Music—folk-songs, marching songs 
Gymnastics—obstacle races, crawling, field 


practice, mustering, marching 
Swimming—long distance and life-saving 


A few subdivisions have been omitted 
here, but they would not modify the gen- 
eral effect, only intensify it. 

One of the striking results of the Nazi 
program is the founding in this country 
of the “University-in-Exile” (described 
in the New York Times of August 19), 
which is housed in the New School for 


Social Research in New York, of which 
Alvin Johnson is director. Funds were 
raised by a committee including Governor 
Cross of Connecticut, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, retired Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and John Dewey. It is to function 
under a faculty of exiled German profes- 
sors, not as a center for anti-Nazi propa- 
ganda, but as a center of scholarship, in- 
struction, and research. 

President Farrand of Cornell has 
headed a committee of which Stephen 
Duggan, director of the Institute of In- 
ternational Education is secretary, to raise 
funds to pay the salaries of exiled profes- 
sors, after making the necessary contacts 
for them with the universities. 


Schooling for the Unemployed 


In the Literary Digest of October 21, 
we find an account of the University of 
NRA, the “first attempt in recorded his- 
tory” to round up the nomad population 
of a country and send them to school. “All 
the bums, hoboes, hitch-hikers, tramps, 
and panhandlers—professional and ama- 
teur—are to be rounded up and sent to 
federal concentration centers” for care 
and education. ‘‘Foot-loose youngsters, 
too early out of school, will be taught by 
strolling scholars in the University of 
NRA,” says Dr. Harry L. Hopkins, Fed- 
eral Relief Director. “For ambitious youth 
there will be a chance to brush up on the 
three R’s.... Perhaps there will be Latin 
and Greek ... and English grammar will 
take its usual precedence.” States and 
cities are cooperating in picking up tran- 
sients, and turning them over to federal 
authorities. “Concentration camps will be 
established in every state... and in them 
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the transient will be given a new chance in 
life. Wisconsin is sending hundreds of its 
unemployed to college, and has enrolled 
over 2500 of them in extension courses in 
forty-five cities. The eager students range 
from eighteen to forty-nine. They study 
bookkeeping, accounting, business man- 
agement, engineering, salesmanship, any- 
thing to help them when they get work.” 

A statement of American educational 
ideals by Dr. Chase, newly inducted chan- 
cellor of New York University, is espe- 
cially significant in this connection. (See 
Herald Tribune, November 1.) 


With the improvements in efficiency of 
industrial organization, industry and busi- 
ness will have less and less use for the 
services of young people during the years 
of immaturity. What are we going to do 
with these young people up to the age of 
twenty or twenty-one? 

We are not going to be content, I think, 
to let them roam the streets. We are not 
going to build up a great conscript army in 
which they spend their time . .. we are 
going to find the solution in an even more 
general prolongation of the period of edu- 
cation. .. . We must have varied types of 
institutions for them. . . . We must strive 
for the open mind, the balanced judgment, 
the free choice. 


Modern Language Study Goes Native 


President MacCracken of Vassar is re- 
ported (in the Times, June 18) as seeing 
signs of a new deal in modern language 
study, which is showing in a practical 
speaking and hearing knowledge of mod- 
ern languages, which he believes will have 
a beneficial effect on our foreign relations. 
Two letters to this department, called 
forth by comment on the “French House” 
at Wellesley, seem to prove and explain 
President MacCracken’s argument. 

Stephen A. Freeman, dean of the 
French School, Middlebury College, 
writes as follows: 

The “French House” experiment was first 


tried, I believe, at Middlebury College, in 
1917, and proving successful, has been con- 





tinued without interruption ever since. The 
“Chateau Frangais” there was built in 1925, 
and contains forty-five rooms for women 
students, besides the classrooms and offices 
of the French Department. Students pledge 
themselves to speak only French while they 
are in the Chateau. Two native French pro- 
fessors live in the house, and other mem- 
bers of the French faculty preside regularly 
at the dining-room tables. Graduates and 
men students are also admitted to the 
privileges of the French table. 


Dean Freeman calls attention to other 
colleges which have adopted the “French 
House idea,’”—New Jersey College for 
Women (whose “Ile de France” is the 
largest of such French centers), the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Wheaton College, 
the University of Chicago (theirs is a 
“French” dormitory), and Columbia Uni- 
versity (which has a center for graduate 
students, with an apartment for the visit- 
ing French professor at Columbia). 

At Mills College, Mrs. Vachel Lindsay 
reports, L’Ecole Frangaise, established for 
the summer session, proved so successful 
that it will be made a permanent part of 
the curriculum. In addition to the estab- 
lishment of La Maison Frangaise, the 
plan included luncheon and dinner con- 
ferences on modern French drama and 
literature, and the language study was 
further humanized by means of picnics 
and luncheons with members of the 
French colony of San Francisco. 


Experimenting with College Entrance 
Requirements 


The Progressive Education group is 
making a new deal with the colleges, re- 
garding which the New York Times pub- 
lished an article by Max McConn in its 
Sunday Magazine for June 18. It seems 
that the Progressives have felt thwarted 
in the field of secondary education by the 
control of the colleges which demand a 
very definite type of preparation. A com- 
mission appointed by the Association has 
proposed to the colleges that— 
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by way of experiment a small number of 
small, well-established secondary schools, 
approximately twenty, be given a license to 
go Progressive, to go as far as they like in 
the new ideas and procedures; this license 
taking the form of an agreement on the part 
of the colleges that for these particular 
schools, and for a limited period of five years 
(1936-40) the colleges will waive their 
regular entrance requirements and will ac- 
cept the graduates of these schools, or a 
reasonable percentage of them, simply on 
the recommendations of the headmaster, sup- 
ported by a carefully selected history of 
the student’s school life, and of his activi- 
ties and interests, including results of vari- 
ous types of examinations, and other evi- 
dences of the quality and quantity of the 
candidate’s work. More than two hundred 
colleges have agreed to the proposed experi- 
ment, including all but two of the New 
England colleges for men, all but one of the 
eastern colleges for women, and with one 
or two exception, all the leading colleges of 
all the other sections of the country. 


The new plan went into effect in Sep- 
tember of this year at the tenth grade 
level. 

Union College has simplified its require- 
ments for admission, the new plan to go 
into effect in the fall of 1934. (See Edu- 
cational Page of the New York Times, 
November 12). The new theory is that— 


a boy who has been at work under the 
influence of an invigorating teacher has 
probably shown himself capable in some 
field of work in one of these broad divisions 
[fine arts, languages, mathematics or the 
sciences, social studies]. If he has not, he 
should not go to college. If he has, he is 
sure to benefit by continued work of college 
grade in that division. This is the basic 
principle of the “Union College Plan for 
the Intellectual Advancement of Youth.” 
The indispensable requirement . . . is three 
units of school English... . In other words 
... there will be a place at Union College 
for a boy even if he has not had school 
mathematics or school foreign language or 
school history, if he has done something 
well in one of the broad divisions of study. 
... The Admissions Board is now respons- 
ible, not only for admitting a student, but 
also for correct placing of a student in one 
of the divisions of study. 


Flashes 


The Culler of College News now feels 
as Lowell Thomas must when the clock 
clears its throat to strike seven—so much 
still to tell about and only a moment to do 
it in. Here are some news flashes :— 

The University of Pennsylvania has 
opened a new School of Liberal Arts for 
Women, with an enrollment of two hun- 
dred. (Time, October 2.) 

The new municipal university of Kan- 
sas City opened this fall with an enroll- 
ment of two hundred and fifty. (/bid.) 

Leland Stanford University has done 
away with its charter provision limiting 
the number of women students to five 
hundred, on the ground that its charter 
also requires it to become a university of 
high degree. Its president, Dr. Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, convinced the trustees that 
this could not be accomplished with only 
five hundred women. How many women 


does it take to make a university of high 
degree, we ask. Perhaps Time will tell. 
At any rate, Time told this—October 2. 

Rollins College embarked this fall on 


the “Rollins Unit-Cost Plan,” under 
which all students who are financially able 
to do so are asked to pay the actual cost 
of a year’s education at Rollins. This year 
the total for tuition, room, and board was 
reckoned as $1,350. With the able-to-pay 
students carrying their full share of the 
cost, the entire income from the General 
Endowment Fund is to be used as scholar- 
ship aid for promising students who could 
not otherwise afford to come to Rollins. 
As the Rollins Record for November 
points out, most colleges have used their 
endowment income to lower the fees for 
rich and poor alike. 
This is by no means all the news, but 
in my mind’s ear the hour has struck. 
ELIZABETH E. WELLINGTON 





THE I. F. U. W. 


The Council Meeting 


The nineteenth meeting of the Council of 
the I.F.U.W. will be held in Budapest, 
March 28-31, 1934. According to the con- 
stitution of the Federation, the Council con- 
sists of the president, former presidents, 
vice-presidents, executive secretary, and 
treasurer of the International Federation, 
together with the chairmen of international 
relations of the national federations. It is 
now not certain that President Woolley, 
chairman of the A.A.U.W. International Re- 
lations Committee, will be able to attend the 
Council meeting ; if she cannot, it is expected 
that President Meta Glass will go in her 
stead. 


The German Federation 


The gravest problem now facing the 
ILF.U.W. is the question of the ways in 
which it may extend help to past members 
of the German Federation of University 
Women who have recently been deprived of 
membership in their federation. It is under- 
stood that the German Federation adopted 
the principle of expulsion of all non-Aryans 
rather than be disbanded by the present 
Reich Government. There is a question 
whether this action does not substitute a 
basis for membership incompatible with the 
aims of the I.F.U.W., and the future status 
of the German Federation probably will be 
discussed by the Council in March. 

The following article concerning the Ger- 
man situation, written by the president of 
the International Federation, Professor 
Johanna Westerdyke for the News Sheet of 
the British Federation of University women, 
is of interest to all members of the I.F.U.W. 


HELP THE GERMAN UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN 


“To stimulate friendship between University 
women throughout the world” is one of the 
aims of the British Federation. It is such 
friendship that today is needed more than ever. 
It should show itself in kind helpfulness, moral 
support, and practical and financial aid. 

_ We all know that in economically bad times 
it is the women who suffer first and are the 


first to lose their jobs. It is thought that, even 
compared with unmarried men, women need 
less to live on. Equal pay for equal work is 
not acknowledged; and any deficiency in an 
individual woman’s work is used to disparage 
the work of women in general. It is not only 
the question of finance but, what is worse, the 
rights of women in general, obtained with so 
much difficulty, which are attacked again and 
in real danger. 

This is what we see happening today in most 
countries of Western Europe, but it is nothing 
compared with what we see in Germany at the 
present time. 

It is well known that the women of Jewish 
or half-Jewish descent and women with pacifist 
principles are being dismissed from their posts. 
Not only do they lose their incomes but they 
are even forbidden to do their work in institutes 
and laboratories—they have to leave their sci- 
entific work unfinished. In addition to the finan- 
cial troubles, there are other sore points: their 
aim in life seems destroyed; their inspiration 
handicapped; there is no outlet for their per- 
sonality. This means that their life is crippled; 
there is no hope for the future. 

And it is not only a question of race or 
descent or pacifism: after these considerations 
it is a question of sex. Women professors who 
are neither Jewesses nor pacifists have been 
turned out of their posts because, according 
to the new German ideas, a woman is not al- 
lowed to occupy a post which a man might 
occupy. 

This looks like returning to medieval times. 
We must realize that what we have fought for, 
for so many years, our emancipation, is in great 
danger. All this means that scientific training 
for women is of no practical use. It is said 
that in the future there will be no more German 
University women. 

We cannot believe this as yet. We cannot 
realise that we may not see younger generations 
of German University women of the intelligent, 
industrious type we know so well, many of 
whom have become our great friends. At the 
moment it does not seem possible to do any- 
thing for the younger generation, but we can 
help our friends in need—the German Univer- 
sity women who have no place to do their work, 
who have lost their chance of living. 

Here we have a chance now for putting into 
practice our principles and helping our friends 
in need. Many of them will have to go to for- 
eign countries, and it is there that we can show 
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them our most cordial friendship and the most 
effective help. 


Exchange Teachers 


The reports made by two British exchange 
teachers after their return from a year of 
teaching in the United States are published 
in the British Federation’s News Sheet. 
They bring out interesting contrasts between 
the educational systems of the two countries. 
Elizabeth B. Brown, who taught in Tulsa at 
the Central High School, discusses in some 
detail the educational system of Tulsa as 
compared with the British System. She says 
in part: 


To a teacher from England, honours of all 
kinds seem absurdly easy to obtain—but on the 
other hand students look on it as a real dis- 
grace to “fail” in any section of their work. 
Undoubtedly the educational system detracts 
from the atmosphere of study among the boys 
and girls... but they gain greatly in the poise 
that is theirs, at so early an age.... 

It is only too easy to ridicule the “lack of 
education” amongst the Tulsan children; too 
easy to make unfavourable comparisons be- 
tween the children there of eighteen, and the 
English high school girl of the same age. Only 
too easy to forget that these American children, 
good, bad, or indifferent, are driven to school 
in their thousands for four whole years, where 
in England, the state allows the youngsters 
to swell the unemployment roll. In both coun- 
tries the work must be judged in relation to 
its ideals. In England we make the University 
the foundation stone, and regret that it has 
so little use for the vast masses of our popu- 
lation—in Oklahoma the foundation stone is 
the average intelligence of the average citizen, 
and their regret is that any have to be excluded 
from the Universities. Thus the educational 
ideals of the two countries are poles apart. 
No real progress in intellectual friendship can be 


made until we in England recognize this fact, 


Winifred G. Drury, who taught in the 
Roosevelt Junior High, Westfield, New Jer- 
sey, Says: 


I am continually asked to make a comparison 
between the relative standards maintained in 
English and American schools. This seems to 
be a misleading thing to do. I do not think that 
an American boy or girl could compete suc- 
cessfully with an English contemporary in an 
examination on academic subjects, but the ob- 
ject of the Americen schools seems to be to 
restrict the academic subjects so as to allow 
for a wide variety of interests and activities 
and they produce a much more mature sixteen- 
year-old boy or girl than our English schools 
seem to as a rule... . My year’s contact with 
American education has only whetted my ap- 
petite for a more thorough understanding of 
its principles and methods. 


Another former exchange teacher, Johan- 
na Willich, is the recently elected president 
of the German Federation. Fraiilein Willich 
was exchange teacher in East St. Louis in 
1930-31. 


Women for League of Nations 
Committees 


The I.F.U.W., as a member of the Joint 
Standing Committee of Women of Interna- 
tional Organizations, has recently been asked 
to prepare a list of women competent to 
serve on the committees and bodies of the 
League of Nations. In carrying out this task 
the A.A.U.W. is now preparing a list of 
women qualified for work in connection with 
international law, both public and private, 
economics, health, intellectual cooperation, 
social questions, industrial and labor ques- 
tions, colonial administration, and adminis- 
trative experience. 
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The National Legislative Program 


Child Labor Amendment.—Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt says, “I hope that in the next 
year, partly because of economic reasons 
and partly because it is a fair deal, we will 
sec that our legislatures vote on the Child 
Labor Amendment and remember ‘The Cry 
of the Children’.” 

With this same hope and with the fact in 
mind that we still have work to do in the 
states for the Amendment, our convention 
last May passed the following resolution :— 


WuHereEas, There now exists a grave national 
emergency, in that millions of adults are 
out of employment, destitute and living on 
charity; and 

Wuereas, During this period of surplus labor 
boys and girls should not be permitted to 
compete for jobs with adults; and 

Wuereas, The present crisis emphasizes the 
urgent need for federal regulation establish- 
ing a minimum standard for child labor, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Association of 
University Women reaffirms its stand in favor 
of the ratification by the states of the pending 
child labor amendment and urges the enact- 
ment of such federal legislation as will give 
the necessary protection to child workers. 


The amendment must be ratified by 36 
states to secure its adoption. There is no 
time limit within which this must be done, 
and ratification may be by either regular or 
special legislative sessions. To date (Decem- 
ber 22), the amendment has been ratified 
by twenty states, fourteen of these having 
ratified in 1933. Some of these fourteen had 
previously rejected it. 

Eight states will have regular sessions of 
their legislatures in 1934 which may con- 
Sider it. Seven states had special sessions 
in October, November, and December, 1933, 
and other states may call special sessions 
in 1934. In this connection it is important to 
remember that the NRA codes abolishing 
child labor are only temporary, expiring in 
1935. 

Our work for the Child Labor Amend- 
ment will be most effective if state and 


branch groups cooperate with other groups 
within their respective states to watch for 
an opportunity to ask for consideration of 
the amendment and to plan a campaign to 
secure its ratification when it is considered. 
It is supported by twenty-seven national or- 
ganizations. The names of these organiza- 
tions and a list of material supporting the 
amendment will be sent to legislative chair- 
men on request. 

Cooperation—The A.A.U.W. places all 
items of legislation in charge of com- 
mittees on legislation, national, state and 
branch, and not in charge of subject-matter 
committees. But it is necessary to have com- 
plete cooperation between the legislative and 
subject-matter committees and to have as 
much cooperation as possible with other or- 
ganizations working for the same legisla- 
tion. This fall, 2,000 rural schools in 24 
states failed to open, others have shortened 
hours and shortened terms; 100,000 addi- 
tional children are out of school, and many 
teachers are without pay. These facts and 
others indicate how necessary it is that the 
legislative and education committees attempt 
to meet the issue together. 

National Legislation.—The Congress con- 
vening January 3, 1934, will have such a 
mass of emergency and relief legislation to 
consider that no one can estimate now which 
items on our legislative program may be 
before it. There are always the appropria- 
tions for the Office of Education, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the Women’s Bureau and the 
Bureau of Home Economics which we sup- 
port. 

The Legislative Committee has approved 
the principle embodied in the Pure Food and 
Drug Bill (sce editorial, page 105), and sub- 
mitted its recommendation to the Educa- 
tional Policies Committee, which has given 
its approval. The recommendation is now be- 
fore the Board of Directors for their au- 
thorization to place this item on the legisla- 
tive program. It is understood that this bill 
will be up in the coming Congress. 

When any items on our program being 
considered by Congress reach the state where 
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active support by state and branch legisla- 
tive chairmen, through letters, telegrams, et 
cetera, will be helpful, they will be so ad- 
vised. While waiting for an opportunity to 
work for national legislation, chairmen 
should not overlook the opportunity to ren- 
der service in the states and municipalties. 
Mrs. GLEN Levin SWIGGETT 
Chairman, Committee on Legislation 


Committee on Intellectual Freedom 


A committee to be known as the A.A.U.W. 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom has been 
appointed by the national Board of Directors 
to determine what steps the A.A.U.W. may 
be able to take for the assistance of exiled 
members of the German Federation, and to 
consider the graver problem of increasing 
suppression of intellectual liberty, apparent 
in many countries. The A.A.U.W. committee 
will work with similar committees of other 
organizations, under the leadership of 
Stephen Duggan, director of the Institute 
of International Education, to prepare a pro- 
test against forms of intellectual coercion 
appearing in many parts of the world. Mem- 
bers of the A.A.U.W. committee are: Presi- 
dent Meta Glass; President Mary E. Wool- 
ley, chairman of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations; Dean Virginia C. Gilder- 
sleeve, a former president of the I.F.U.W.; 
Dr. Esther L. Richards, chairman of the 
Educational Policies Committee, and Presi- 
dent Aurelia Henry Rhinehart, former 
president of the Association and former 
chairman, now member, of the committee on 
International Relations. 


Federal Agencies Ask A.A.U.W. 
Cooperation 


Two of the recently organized federal 
agencies include educational plans in their 
programs, and have asked the cooperation of 
A.A.U.W. branches in connection with the 
phases of their work which relate to edu- 
cation. The details of the policy adopted 
by the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration, making funds available to secure the 
services of unemployed teachers, and giv- 
ing special attention to relief for women, are 
described in this Journat under “Editor- 
ials.” 

The Tennessee Valley Authority, of which 
Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, president of Antioch 


College, and Dr. Harcourt A. Morgan, presi- 
dent of the University of Tennessee, are 
directors, has also asked the assistance of 
the Association. A recent letter reads in part 
as follows: 


We are deeply interested in all aspects of 
the economic and social life of the [Tennessee 
Valley] region, its present industries and trade, 
and future possibilities. 

To facilitate study of the many phases of 
the subject, it will be very helpful to ascer- 
tain the extent and character of information 
already compiled regarding this area or ae- 
tivities in any way connected with it. We 
would be especially interested in knowing spe- 
cifically what material or services the American 
Association of University Women may have 
which might be available to us. 


The Association and Other Agencies 


A Federal Advisory Committee on Emer- 
gency Aid in Education has been appointed, 
of which the General Director of the As- 
sociation, Dr. Kathryn McHale, is a mem- 
ber. Mr. James H. Rule, state superintendent 
of public instruction on Pennsylvania, is 
chairman. This group is working on a pro- 
gram to meet the emergency in education, 
and will seek support for such a program 
in Congress. 

The Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land has appointed the General Director one 
of a group of critical advisers on the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School stand- 
ards and Accrediting Procedures. 

At a number of meetings in October and 
November the Association was represented 
by Dr. McHale. A meeting called by the 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. George F. 
Zook, discussed a plan of cooperation with 
the International Institute of Educational 
Cinematography for an international con- 
gress of educational and _ instructional 
cinematography to be held in Rome in April, 
1934. The Child Health Recovery Confer- 
ence, held under the auspices of the Child- 
ren’s Bureau on October 6 in Washington, 
was called by Secretary Frances Perkins of 
the Department of Labor to consider the 
problem of widespread and increasing mal- 
nutrition among children in this country as 
a result of the depression. 

The General Director also represented the 
Association at the third annual Woman's 
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Conference, on “This Crisis in History,” 
held October 12-14 in New York City, un- 
der the sponsorship of the New York Herald 
Tribune, and on the same dates at the meet- 
ing of the Board of Governors of the 
National Council of Parent Education, of 
which the A.A.U.W. is an administrative 
member. 

At the request of Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, chairman of the National Women’s 
Committee of the 1933 Mobilization for 
Human Needs (on which the A.A.U.W. is 
represented), all A.A.U.W. state presidents 
have been asked to cooperate with repre- 
sentatives of the committee in securing sup- 
port for the local women’s crusades. Mrs. 
Roosevelt writes: 


We need to create a better understanding 
this year of our social welfare programs con- 
cerned as they are with the protection and as- 
sistance of our troubled and often helpless citi- 
zens. This is a difficult year and we must con- 
tinue to support the agencies which are help- 
ing to fashion anew the courage and self-con- 
fidence of many who have been strained to the 
breaking point during the past few years. 


Cooperation with the National Women’s 
Committee is given in accordance with the 
Association’s policy to work with any or- 
ganization which directly or indirectly seeks 
to maintain high educational standards for 
women and children. 


Ninth Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War 


The Ninth Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War meets in Washington, January 
16-19 inclusive. Of the plan for the confer- 
ence, the preliminary Call says: 


The National Committee on the Cause and Cure 
of War is persistently searching for the direct 
road and each year our feet are marching closer 
to it. We are trying to learn how to work more 
effectively. Let others doubt if they must, but 
persistent faith and devotion is the only policy 
of the peacemaker. There is no time or reason 
for taking detours or recesses. The Ninth Con- 
ference has so much to offer that you can 
not afford to miss it. Come! 


The program is an unusually challeng- 
ing one, including two series of round tables. 
The round table on Planning for a New 
World Society includes :— 


1. New Political Philosophies and Their 
Effect on World Peace 

2. What the Manchurian Conflict Has 
Taught Us 

3. What Has Been the Contribution of the 
League of Nations? 

The other series, on The New Deal— 
National Isolation or World Cooperation 
includes these topics :— 

1. The Agriculture Adjustmen Act: 
Farming for Ourselves or For the World. 

2. The NRA—What Does It Mean to the 
United States? What Are Its International 
Implications ? 

3. Shall We Have World Trade? How 
and How Much? 

Other sessions will include a survey of 
the year’s events, a discussion of disarma- 
ment, the annual meeting of the National 
Marathon Round Table, and a discussion by 
small groups on Translating Our Peace 
Ideals Into Political Action. 

President Meta Glass will preside at one 
session of the conference, and President 
Woolley will lead the general disarmament 
discussion. Esther Caukin Brunauer, research 
associate in international relations at 
A.A.U.W. Headquarters, who will return 
early in January from a year’s study in Ger- 
many, is scheduled to speak on the German 
Disarmament Policy, and Anne Hartwell 
Johnstone, who has served as acting asso- 
ciate in Mrs. Brunauer’s absence, will lead 
one of the conference discussion groups. 

At the formal dinner Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Mrs. Corbett Ashby of the 
British delegation to the Disarmament Con- 
ference will be the guest speakers. Mrs. 
Roosevelt has also invited the delegates to 
the White House for tea. 

The invitation to attend the Conference 
is extended to every member of the Associa- 
tion interested in the cause of peace. If you 
are able to attend, send your name to the 
International Relations Office. 


Disarmament Petitions 


Early last fall there was initiated a dis- 
armament campaign in this country and 
abroad, the purpose of which was to assure 
the delegates at the World Disarmament 
Conference of the continued desire of the 
world for universal disarmament. Petitions 
were sent to Geneva from the countries 
which had sent similar appeals to the open- 
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ing session of the Conference in February, 
1932. All member groups of the National 
Committee on the Cause and Cure of War 
were asked to obtain petitions from as many 
of their branch organizations as possible. A 
special issue of the Journal of the Disarma- 
ment Conference subsequently was devoted 
to an analysis of all petitions received in time 
for the mass meeting held in Geneva on the 
eve of the reconvening of the Conference, 
on October 15. According to this analysis, 
petitions from 51 national and state officers, 
25 state divisions, and 41 branches of the 
A.A.U.W. expressed the desire for continued 
efforts toward disarmament. The following 
letter was sent on October 20, by Arthur 
Henderson, president of the Conference, to 
the members of the Association who sent 
petitions: 

I write to thank you for your urgent message 
on the subject of Disarmament. 

I would like to repeat to you what I said 
to the deputation which I received from the 
great International Disarmament Demonstra- 
tion that met in Geneva on October 15. I as- 
sured them that, in my opinion, the very grav- 
ity of the present situation made it more than 
ever essential that the Conference should go 
on, that the Covenant and the Paris Pact should 
be upheld, and that a genuine Disarmament 
Convention should be drawn up. 

Disarmament is possible only on the basis 
of the collective peace system, of which the 
League of Nations is the foundation. We can- 
not allow world law and order to be under- 
mined, for only by upholding the peace system 
of the League, can we, in the end, get real 
disarmament and make peace secure. 

I trust, therefore, that you will continue with 
greater energy than before, to urge upon gov- 
ernments and public opinion the necessity for 
pressing on with our work for disarmament 
until success shall be achieved. 


Speaking Engagements for 
Dr. Brunauer 


Many inquiries have been received regard- 
ing the availability of Dr. Esther Caukin 
Brunauer for speaking engagements after 
her return to national Headquarters Febru- 
ary 1. All inquiries are being filed, and on 
her return from Germany Dr. Brunauer 
will communicate with interested branches. 
She will speak as much as her responsibili- 
ties at Headquarters will permit. Since the 
number of engagements she may accept is 
necessarily limited, it is hoped that state and 


sectional meetings may be the channels 
through which Dr. Brunauer can reach as 
many people as possible. Following the prac- 
tice relating to engagements for all mem- 
bers of the Headquarters staff, the expense 
involved will include only Dr. Brunauer’s 
transportation and entertainment. 


Graduate Study at Oxford 


Women interested in attending Oxford 
University next fall are reminded that all 
applications for graduate study at Oxford 
are considered by the A.A.U.W. Committee 
on Selection, of which Miss Sophie Hart of 
Wellesley is chairman. All credentials 
should be on file in the International Rela- 
tions Office at national Headquarters not 
later than March 1. Students contemplating 
study at Oxford should write to Headquar- 
ters for information and application blanks. 


Conscious Consumers 


In line with the “consumer-consciousness” 
which has been one of the marked results 
of the NRA, the Association’s kit of ma- 
terials for consumer study, entitled Stand- 
ardization of Articles for Home Use, is 
much in demand. The kit has been revised 
to bring it up to date, and in addition to the 
study outline now contains the following 
materials: 


How May the Manufacturers’ Marketing 
Policies be Improved?, by Alice L. Edwards, 
executive secretary, American Home Economics 
Association; L. D. H. Weld, McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., president, American Marketing Society; 
Godfrey M. Lebhar, editor, Chain Store Age; 
Paul T. Cherington, distribution consultant. 
1933 

Standard Specifications for Household Buy- 
ing Are Being Developed. U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, No. 1230 

Sheeting Specifications, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association 

Selection—An Analysis of Consumers’ Fa- 
cilities for Judging Merchandise. Excerpt from 
the Report of the Subcommittee on Purchasing 
Procedures of the Committee on Household 
Management, President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership, December, 1931 

A Bill to prevent the manufacture, shipment, 
and sale of adulterated or misbranded food, 
drugs, and cosmetics, and to regulate traffic 
therein; to prevent the false advertisement of 
food, drugs, and cosmetics, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. Copeland in the Senate 
of the United States June 6, 1933. S.1944 
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A New Food and Drugs Act, by W. G. Camp- 
bell, in U. S. Department of Agriculture Food 


and Drug Review issued by the Food and Drug ' 


Administration, July, 1933 

Memorandum on Proposed Bill for Revising 
Food and Drugs Act, Indicating Differences 
between Bill and Present Law 

Meat Keeping in Home Refrigerators 
Studied in Varying Conditions. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, No. 1228 

Journal of Home Economics, August-Sep- 
tember, 1933 

Consumers Research General Bulletin, Octo- 
ber, 1932 

Household Purchasing—Suggestions for 
Club Programs Prepared by the American 
Home Economics Association and the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics 

Consumer Purchasing Leaflets, prepared by 
Committee on Standardization of Consumers’ 
Goods, American Home Economics Associa- 
tion: When You Buy a Refrigerator, When You 
Buy Blankets, When You Buy Sheets 

Grades and Qualities of Foods, by Hazel K. 
Stiebeling and Medora M. Ward, U. S. Bureau 
of Home Economics 

The Consumer and the Standardization of 
Farm Products, by Caroline B. Sherman, U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Conditions of Operation Affecting Current 
Consumption of Electric Refrigerators, by 
Greta Gray and Dorothy Glasgow. Reprinted 
from Journal of Home Economics, June-July, 
1933 

A College Studies Shoes, by Jane Cape and 
John Lloyd Snook, reprinted from Journal of 
Home Economics, June-July, 1933 


Study outline and the materials listed 
above may be obtained from national Head- 
quarters; price $1.00. 


Groups studying this subject will also re- 
ceive as supplementary material the Consum- 
ers’ Guide, a bulletin on fair retail prices for 
farm products, published bi-weekly by the 
Consumers’ Council of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration in cooperation with 
the Federal Bureaus of Home Economics, 
Agricultural Economics, and Labor Statis- 
tics. 


College Housing Study Published 

A monograph on the housing of college 
students will be issued by the Association in 
January. This volume is one feature of a 
study of standards of housing for college 
students, undertaken as an outgrowth of the 
Association’s study of chances and expcri- 
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ments in liberal arts education. A confer- 
ence of college administrators concerned 
with housing was held in Minneapolis just 
before the biennial convention, and the pa- 
pers delivered at the conference will be in- 
cluded in the forthcoming publication, to- 
gether with additional material on housing 
plans in effect at a number of colleges and 
universities. The papers constitute a stock- 
taking of ideas on the subject of housing, 
including the physical features, dietary prac- 
tices, and financing of dormitories, and their 
contribution to the educational program. De- 
scriptions of housing plans in operation illus- 
trate the concept of housing as an integral 
part of the education program, and housing 
plans designed to reduce students expenses. 
The volume also will include a selected 
bibliography. 

As the number of copies and the price per 
copy will depend on advance orders, those 
who are interested are requested to send 
their orders at once to national Headquar- 
ters. The price will probably be $1.00; in 
any event it will not exceed $1.50. 


Women College Graduates: A Bib- 

liography 

An annotated bibliography on Women 
College Graduates has been prepared by the 
National Office, giving references to the 
various surveys of women college graduates 
—on such topics as occupations, earnings, 
marriage, children—and to discussions of the 
problems and achievements of college wom- 
en. A separate section lists important recent 
books dealing with the position and progress 
of American women in general. The bibli- 
ography, which covers fifteen mimeographed 
pages, may be obtained from national Head- 
quarters. The price is 30 cents. 


Education in India Outline 


The Nations At School—India, by James 
F. Abel, is the first in a series of outlines 
to be available through the International 
Relations Office, designed to survey the his- 
tory, philosophy, and current trends of edu- 
cation in the major countries of the world. 
Dr. Abel, who is the chief of the Division 
of Foreign School Systems of the Federal 
Office of Education, is now preparing the 
second of these outlines on Russia, which 
will be followed by one in the spring on 
China. 
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Association Calendar 


Jan. 10 National Committe on Legisla- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

17 National Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations, Washington, 
D.C. 

19 A.A.U.W. delegates to Confer- 
ence on the Cause and Cure of 
War, breakfast, National Club- 
house, Washington, D.C. 

26 New York Branch, Fellowship 

Dinner with Committee on Fel- 

lowship Awards, New York 

National Committee on Fellow- 

ship Awards, New York 

National Committee on Legisla- 

tion, Washington, D.C. 

Feb. 16-17 Florida State Meeting, Ocala 

Mar. 7 National Committee on Legisla- 

tion, Washington, D.C. 

Virginia State Meeting, Newport 

News 

Southwest Central Sectional 

meeting, St. Louis, Missouri 

South Atlantic Sectional Con- 

ference, Spartansburg, South 

Carolina 

Apr.20-21 Northeast Central Sectional 

Conference, Cincinnati, Ohio 

North Carolina State Meeting, 

Asheville 

Iowa State Meeting, Sioux City 

West Virginia State Meeting, 

Parkersburg 


Jan. 26-28 


Feb. 7 


Mar. 30-31 
Apr. 


Apr.13-14 


Apr. 20-21 


May 4-5 
May 5 


International Good-will Dolls 


A unique collection of three hundred “in- 
ternational good-will dolls,” from more than 
fifty countries, will soon be brought to 
Washington as the gift of the collector, Mrs. 
Clifford Weaver (Gustine Coursen Weaver) 
to the A.A.U.W. 

Mrs. Weaver is a member of the Fort 
Worth, Texas, Branch, and is known for 
her writings for children. Traveling with her 
husband in Europe, in the Orient, and in 
the United States, Mrs. Weaver for years 
has been gathering these dolls from many 
lands, and as her hobby became known, 
unusual dolls were sent even by strangers 
to swell the collection. It has been the hope 
of their owner that this collection of dolls 
from many countries might help to spread 


the doctrine of friendliness among the chil- 
dren of the world, and by their universal 
appeal suggest that the human race is funda- 
mentally one in great things as in small. 

The doll which completed the collection 
was a gift from Mary E. Woolley, sent from 
Geneva at the time of the Disarmament 
Conference. It was because of the work for 
peace carried on by the A.A.U.W., that Mrs. 
Weaver asked the Association’s Internation- 
al Relations Committee to assume permanent 
custody of the collection. 

The dolls were exhibited at the Century 
of Progress Exposition, and afterward 
placed on view in one of the large Chicago 
stores. Plans are being made now to exhibit 
the dolls at the Brooklyn Children’s Museum 
in Brooklyn, New York, and at the National 
Museum of the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington. Later, since the national Head- 
quarters of the A.A.U.W. lack space to 
house the dolls adequately, it is proposed that 
they be loaned to the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics for exhibition in the new Department 
of Agriculture building in Washington. 


New Branches 


Since the October JouRNAL went to press, 
five new branches have been organized, mak- 
ing a total of 619. The new branches are: 


CoLorapo—Montrose 
Kentucky—Asbury (Wilmore) 
Missour1—St. Charles 

New Mextico—Santa Fé 

New YorK—Westchester 
OKLAHOMA—Wewoka 
Texas—Stephenville 
VircInrAa—Staunton 


Employment of Foreign Students 


Last year much protest was raised against 
the ruling of Secretary Doak of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, forbidding foreign students 
in this country to earn money for financing 
their student period. This ruling has been 
modified by Secretary Perkins. Foreign stu- 
dents with no means of support are now per- 
mitted to work to earn sufficient funds to 
meet their necessary expenses, and those 
who have some income, but find it inade- 
quate, may supplement their funds by earn- 
ing enough to cover expenses. A student 
whose parents or relatives are financially 
able to support him, or who otherwise has 
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enough income to meet necessary expenses, 
will not be permitted to work for wages or 
hoard or lodging. 


Seminar in Cuba 


The third annual Seminar in the Caribbean 
will be held in Cuba, March 7-14, under the 
auspices of the Committee on Cultural Rela- 
tions with Latin America. The Committee, 
in announcing the seminar, calls attention 
to the increasing need, in view of recent 
developments, that a larger number of 
Americans should have an insight into the 
problems, culture, and lives of the Cuban 
people. The Seminar in Cuba will follow 
the lines of the annual Seminar in Mexico, 
with a program of lectures, round table dis- 
cussions, and field trips into the interior, 
designed to bring members of the seminar 
into contact with the plans and beliefs of 
leaders of all sectors of opinion in the coun- 
try. Elizabeth Wallace, one of the seminar 
faculty, is a member of the Minneapolis 
Branch of the A.A.U.W. 

Further details may be secured from Her- 
bert C. Herring, executive director, the 
Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin 
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American, 112 East 19th Street, New York 
City. 


Graduate Study Abroad 


A leaflet entitled Opportunities for Gradu- 
ate Study Abroad Open to American Stu- 
dents may be obtained from the Institute of 
International Education, 2 West 45th Strret, 
New York City. The exchange fellowships 
and assistantships available for graduate 
study abroad are described, and brief discus- 
sions are given of such assistance available 
in Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Italy, Spain, and Switzer- 
land. 


Social Science Research Council Grants 


The Social Science Research Council of- 
fers for 1934 and 1935 grants for work in 
economics, political science, sociology, an- 
thropology, statistics, physchology, history 
and related fields to mature scholars of 
demonstrated capacity for productive re- 
search. The amount granted will ordinarily 
not exceed $1,000. Applications are receiv- 
able at the office of the Council, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, up to February 1, and 
grants will be announced April 1. 


The Fellowship Program 


MEMBERS OF THE A.A.U.W.: 

“The Map Sells Itself.” 

This is the new slogan which we of the 
Map Committee have adopted for the “Con- 
quest of the Continent.” It is a slogan which 
the branches have made themselves, for let- 
ters come repeatedly containing the joyful 
tidings that “the map sells itself.” We are 
most enthusiastic over its possibilities; 
school principals and librarians welcome its 
graphic presentation, and the potential field 
for its disposal seems almost limitless. 

One must understand the map to appreci- 
ate fully the significance of the many facts 
it portrays. It merits study. Blazing the Trail 
aims to acquaint those most responsible for 
its sale with some of the map’s interesting 
points; and we expect within a short time 
to publish a small pamphlet explaining vari- 
ous phases and stories which the map de- 
picts. Altogether the map seems in every 
way worthy not only of our fellowship cause 


but also of the dignity and best ideals of our 
Association. 

This year I can sense an ever-increasing 
interest in fellowships—not only in the map, 
but also in the fellowship programs, in pub- 
licity—and better still, in the raison d’étre 
of our whole program, in the fellows them- 
selves. There is a great desire to know the 
achievements of our past fellows, to learn 
what our 1933-34 fellows are doing, and a 
very widespread interest in the awards of 
this year. Many branches and states have 
encouraged promising women to apply and 
are now eagerly awaiting the announce- 
ment of successful candidates. 

All of which denotes a general attitude 
of mind and proves that Our AssocIATION 
Has Become FELLOWSHIP-MINDED. 


DorotHy B. ATKINSON 
Chairman, National Committee on 
Fellowship Endowment 





PROGRESS OF THE FELLOWSHIP FUND 


Fellowships—the symbol of growth and strength in our Association 


Funps RECEIVED BY NATIonar 


ENDOW-| ‘TREASURER, NOVEMBER 30, 1933 


DESIGNATION MENT 
GOAL 


; NAME OF 
Unit FELLOWSHIP 
Items by designation Total 


Greater Boston International |$30,000 | Intern’l. $6,273.10 $6 , 273.10 
Connecticut-Rhode Is- Alice Hamilton International Intern’l. 5,682.95 5,682.9 
land State Division 
North New England Unit} Mary E. Woolley | International Intern’l. 4,448.03 4 448 .03 
(exclusive of Greater 
Boston) 
New York City Branch aon C.Gild- | International Intern’l. 1,015.00 1,015.0 
ersleeve 
New York State Division | New York State | National 40,000 | Nat’l. 8,515.13 8,515.13 
(exclusive of New York 
City) 
New Jersey State Divi- New Jersey State | National 40,000 | Nat'l. 6,495.92 6,495.9 
sion 
Philadelphia Branch Marion Reilly International | 30,000 | Intern’l. 6,758. 6, 758.00 
Pennsylvania-Delaware Undesignated | 30,000 | Nat’l. 165. 
State Division (exclu- Intern’l. 28. 
sive of Philadelphia) Undesig. 6,430. 6,619.59 
Washington, D.C., International | 40,000 | Intern’l. 7,831. 7,831.76 
Branch 
South Atlantic Section Undesignated | 40,000 | Nat'l. 196. 
(exclusive of Washing- Intern’l. 235. 
ton, D.C.) Undesig. 11,049. 11,480.19 
Ohio State Division International | 30,000 | Intern’l. 15,520.0% 15,520.08 
Michigan State Division —— Cumnock | National 30,000 | Nat’l. 9,350. 9 , 350.40 
slodgett 
Indiana State Division National 30,000 | Nat’l. 8,308. 8 , 308.62 
Wisconsin State Division | Ellen C. Sabin National 30,000 | Nat’l. 9.342. 9 , 372.18 
Illinois State Division Marion Talbot National 30 ,000 ; so,a8e. 13 ,585.41 
Southeast Central Section National 30,000 | Nat'l. 10,448. 10 , 448. 
*Northwest Central Sec- | Dorothy Bridg- National 40 ,000 . 19,000. 19 000.0 
tion man Atkinson 
**Southwest Central Sec- National 40 ,000 » 82,882. 12, 232.67 
tion (exclusive of 
Texas) 
Texas State Division Helen Marr Kirby| International | 40,000 7,178. 7,178.0 
Rocky Mountain Section | Florence Sabin National 30,000 | ! ; sa,c08- 11,551.60 
North Pacific Section Margaret Snell National 30,000 | Nat'l. 18,450. 18 , 450.36 
South Pacific Section Aurelia Henry International Intern’l. 21,813 .0: 21,813.03 
Reinhardt 
General International Intern’l, 2,255. 2,255.2 


nit ica an mania 


Tora, ALL Units  |$224, 186.4 


* This section has in addition awarded five fellowships of $1,500 through the National Fellowship 
Awards Committee. 
** This section in addition awarded two fellowships of $1,500 through the National Fellowship Awards 
Committee, previous to the formation of a separate unit by the Texas State Division. 
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WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING 


Recreation for Children 


Providing better recreation for children 
has become an increasingly significant ac- 
tivity among A.A.U.W. branches. These ac- 
tivities for children range from plans for 
better movies to plays produced by the chil- 
dren themselves, and from surveys of recrea- 
tignal facilities to classes in the technique 
of story telling. Some intcresting projects 
recently reported by branches are the fol- 
lowing: 

Play and Dance Groups.—Queens, New 
York, has a weckly play group for children, 
twenty-eight months to three years old, to 
promote good social relationships and con- 
structive play. West Suburban, Chicago, 
has classes in Dalcroze Eurythmics for chil- 
dren from three to six. This work, estab- 
lished under a trained teacher, is open to 
children of non-members as well as mem- 
bers. 

Story Hours for Children.—A story hour 
for six-year-olds is sponsored by Middle- 
bury, Vermont; and Madison, Wisconsin, 
had charge of story-telling hours at the pub- 
lic playground during the summer. The 
Raleigh, North Carolina, Branch holds a 
weekly story hour for children of the mill 
districts, and is planning to put on a “Parent 
Exposition—A Century of Progress in 
Childhood” later in the year. So much in- 
terest has been shown in story-telling for 
children that Miss Helen Reynolds of Seattle 
has organized a study group called “How to 
Tell Stories to Children.” 

Plays for Children.—Greenwich, Connect- 
icut, has provided monthly programs of 
moving pictures and musical entertainment 
for parents and older children. The Indian- 
apolis Pre-Adolescent Child Study group has 
given children’s matinees of selected pic- 
tures. The Clara Tree Major children’s plays 
are being sponsored by a number of branch- 
és, among them Salem, Massachusetts; 
Plainesville, Ohio; Toledo, Ohio; and 
Schenectady, New York. 

Child study groups in St. Lawrence Coun- 
ty, New York, have been very active, spon- 
soring a toy exhibit, a marionette entertain- 


ment, and an illustrated nature talk for chil- 
dren. Waverly, New York, departed some- 
what from the usual paths to give a per- 
formance of The Tempest for children. The 
educational chairman comments, “The ex- 
periment proved that Shakespeare can be 
made interesting to children.” Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, brought Shakespeare players to 
their city to give performances especially for 
high school pupils at prices within the reach 
of all students. 

In many branches drama groups or mem- 
bers particularly interested in dramatics have 
given children’s plays. In Lincoln, Illinois, 
six hundred under-privileged children were 
guests of the branch at a children’s play. 
Danville, Illinois, gave The Wizard of Oz. 
Albert Lea, Minnesota, presented The Lost 
Mittens and Mother Goose. The drama sec- 
tion in Aberdeen, South Dakota, put on a 
performance of Sleeping Beauty, which had 
been dramatized by one of the members of 
the group. Seven hundred and fifty children 
were present. In Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
Ding Dong Bell or The Mystery Well was 
presented twice to overflowing houses. Cos- 
tumes and scenery were designed and 
executed by members. Another outgrowth of 
a drama study group is found in Kansas 
City, Kansas, where Alice in Wonderland 
was presented, and a free performance of 
three short plays was given for orphanage 
children. 

Kansas has interesting developments in the 
Lawrence and Wichita branches. Lawrence, 
Kansas, has produced some excellent puppet 
shows, which last summer were given one 
evening a week for five weeks in the city 
park. Season tickets were sold, five shows 
for 30 cents. The plays were: The Two 
Bears, Peter Rabbit, Cinderella, Little Black 
Sambo, and Prince and Stable Boy. The 
Wichita Peter Pan Players are continuing 
their interesting work. The following com- 
ments are taken from a report of the chair- 
man of the Peter Pan Players Committee: 


The idea of the Peter Pan Players came 
through the head of the Children’s Department 
of the library, who works with the various 
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teachers of dramatics. There had been a good 
many plays given by children in Wichita, but 
the things which distinguish the children’s the- 
ater work we are doing from what had previ- 
ously been done, are, first, that the children 
who are in the plays do not pay either for 
costumes or coaching, as both are furnished 
by the A.A.U.W., and, second, that the chil- 
dren’s department of the library gives us a 
great deal of help both in the selection of the 
plays and in the publicity. 

Last year we gave six plays and this year 
we are giving five. Plays given last year were: 
The Silver Thread, Racketty Packetty House, 
Treasure Island, Alice in Wonderland, The 
Blue Bird, and Beauty and the Beast. (We were 
sorry we undertook the Blue Bird.) This year 
we chose Pinocchio for our first play because 
it is so well known by the children and, as we 
thought, it proved to be a big drawing card. 
For our second play we gave Little Women, in 
celebration of the Alcott centennial. Our other 
plays for this year will probably be Robin Hood, 
The Magic Fishbone, and The Princess in the 
Sleeping Wood. We try to have one play each 
year which appeals especially to boys and to 
the intermediate high school age. Treasure Is- 
land served that purpose last year as Robin 
Hood will this year. We find that an hour and 
a half for the entire performance including 
intermissions is as long as one should try to 
hold an audience of children. An hour and a 
quarter is better. We are very careful to start 
exactly on time so that the audience, many of 
whom come very early to get a front seat, 
will not become restless. ... 

The Peter Pan Players seem to be filling a 
real need. Many mothers who do not care to 
have their children attend movies are grateful 
for this opportunity for wholesome entertain- 
ment for children. The school authorities con- 
sider that the dramatic training offered the 
young actors supplements the work of the 
schools. The library and the book stores know 
that the plays have greatly encouraged the read- 
ing of certain books. The A.A.U.W. feel that 
they are making a distinct contribution to the 
cultural life of the community. And the chil- 
dren themselves, both actors and audiences, 
have given ample testimony of their apprecia- 
tion. 

(Note: See bulletin on “Some Communal 
Activities Sponsored by Branches of A.A.U.W.” 
for details of the plan.) 


Radio 


Radio has offered an interesting means of 
including non-members in the work of the 
A.A.U.W. St. Lawrence County, New York, 
has broadcast talks on music, drama, child 


study, and vocational guidance. In Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, six talks were broadcast on 
state amendments before the fall election, 
and two talks on selection of toys for chil- 
dren were given before Christmas. Kalama- 
zoo branch reports that they hope to do 
more educational broadcasting later on this 
year. Last year the Education Section of the 
Omaha, Nebraska, Branch sponsored four 
radio programs on child training and related 
topics. This fall a series of four radio pro- 
grams were planned for the month of 
November. The subjects for these talks were 
varied, including a Community Chest pro- 
gram, American Music, a musical half-hour, 
and “Why Can’t We Grow Up?” Last year 
Shawnee, Oklahoma, had a weekly radio 
hour with varied programs. This year it is 
to continue its Thursday afternoon book re- 
view broadcasts each week. 

Programs chiefly dealing with child de- 
velopment and parent education have been 
given by the Sioux City, Iowa, and Port- 
land, Oregon, Branches. Portland last year 
gave a series of eighteen radio talks to 
parents, presented by experts, as part of 
the annual child health program. In addition, 
this branch sponsored in cooperation with 
the League of Nations Association a series 
on the World Court and the Disarmament 
Conference. 

The radio phase of A.A.U.W. work is 
still in it infancy, and many new develop- 
ments may be expected during the year. 


Adult Education 


The educational and International Rela- 
tions Committees of Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
have combined forces to arrange a series 
of free lectures to meet recreational needs 
and to promote adult education. The Santa 
Barbara Branch is cooperating with the 
men’s university club in weekly meetings 
devoted to lectures, musicals, discussions of 
books, and questions of national and inter- 
national importance. 

A leisure-time school for adults has been 
organized by the Tacoma, Washington, 
Branch. Community interest has been even 
greater than was hoped for, and already 
class enrollment numbers more than 250. 
The classes meet at the Y.W.C.A. once a 
week. All teachers give their services, a8 
the small class fee of 50 cents is being 
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used to defray the charge, for use of the 
building. It has been possible to secure an 
unusually high quality of teaching skill for 
this work. Courses include languages 
(French, German, English, Spanish, and 
Italian), psychology, history, and economics, 
creative writing, and dress designing. If 
there is sufficient demand other courses will 
be included. 

As a college branch located in a rural com- 
munity, Sweet Briar, Virginia is offering 
special help to all the teachers of Amherst 
County. To quote from the educational re- 
port: 


We are having a reception and tea in honor 
of the teachers of Amherst County, in which 
Sweet Briar College is located. . . . At this 
time we shall invite the teachers to attend our 
series of lectures and concerts free of admis- 
sion charge throughout the year, and will dis- 
tribute copies of the list of attractions for the 
year. We shall also offer our assistance in sup- 
plying speakers for school assemblies, and 
needed supplies where school funds are low in 
the poorer districts, although we cannot guaran- 
tee to supply all such needs. We shall also 
offer the teachers the privilege of using our 
college library through the kindness of Presi- 
dent Glass and the librarian. . . . During last 
year we were able to supply maps for classes 
in American history and a good many Victrola 
records of classical music. 


A College Survey 


A letter from the Imperial Valley Branch, 
California, reports an interesting “college 
survey.” “College headquarters” were estab- 
lished at the Imperial County Fair. Here 
printed matter, books, banners, and pictures 
from all California colleges were on display, 
branch members having written earlier for 
all such interesting material to make their 
booth attractive. Preliminary publicity had 
been given to the project so that visitors 
at the fair were prepared to register. Men 
and women both were asked to sign. This 
initial registration was followed by a coupon 
appeal in all Imperial Valley newspapers. 
Many additional names were secured in this 
way. 

In the spring the University of California 
was threatened by an over-drastic cut in its 
budget. Since there have been no definitely 
organized alumni groups in Imperial Valley, 
university representatives at once asked to 
consult the college survey register of the 


A.A.U.W. This is only one use to which the 
survey can be put. The Imperial Valley 
Branch now has a long list of eligibles for 
A.A.U.W. and also for a men’s university 
club, should one be desired. 


Library Projects 

The public library of Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania, was about to close its doors when 
a group of A.A.U.W. women went to the 
rescue. They formed a women’s library as- 
sociation. This year the project committee 
will give a number of puppet shows for the 
benefit of the library, and the branch will 
also donate books. 

Plans were inaugurated in August by the 
Rawlins County, Kansas, Branch to sponsor 
the establishment of a city library. The first 
step will be to arrange shelf room in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building. The 
dramatic group is giving a play to raise 
funds, and the Kansas Traveling Library 
Association is to furnish some temporary 
books from its collection. Each member of 
the branch has volunteered to give one 
volume or a subscription to one magazine. 
The branch is also planning to do the cata- 
loguing and to take charge of the book 
shelves by turns, making it possible to carry 
on the project with a minimum of funds. 


“A Continental Quiz” 

A map game of questions ~nd answers 
related to the historical map, “The Conquest 
of a Continent,” has been presented with 
marked success by a number of A.A.U.W. 
branches actively engaged in selling the map 
for the benefit of the Million Dollar Fellow- 
ship Fund. The first “Continental Quiz” of 
twenty questions appeared in the October 
number of the little news sheet, Blazing the 
Trail, which is published by the map project 
committee to help sales promotion and 
progress of “The Conquest of a Continent.” 
The news sheet is distributed to A.A.U.W. 
national officers; sectional directors; unit 
fellowship chairmen; state presidents, fel- 
lowship and publicity chairmen; branch 
presidents, fellowship and publicity chair- 
men. Upon request, it is also sent to mem- 
bers of fellowship committees. 

The second quiz, consisting of another set 
of twenty questions, followed in the Novem- 
ber issue of Blazing the Trail. Branches 
have reported that they have used a number 
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of these questions, augmenting them with 
more informal and frivolous questions of 
particular interest in each locality. The 
Minneapolis Branch, for instance, interpo- 
lated into the quiz this question: “How did 
Minneapolis, and not St. Paul, gain the dis- 
tinction of being mentioned more than once 
on the map?’”—the answer being, of course, 
that Minneapolis was mentioned under the 
title of the map, as the city in which it 
was published. 

Another frivolous question was: “In 
what section of the country did they hope 
to establish the first beauty salon of the early 
days ?”—referring to the Fountain of Youth. 

In some clubs where members present 
were reluctant to answer questions related 
to United States history lest they reveal lack 
of knowledge of the sul ject, the papers were 
passed out with pen-1.ames affixed. Even 
members woefully uncertain regarding geog- 
raphy and history feel free to answer ques- 
tions, when they can do so under such pen- 
names as Martha Washington, Betsy Ross, 
Frances Perkins, Eleanor Roosevelt, and 
Mary E. Woolley. 


A Play for Fellowships 


A charming and convincing play for fel- 
lowships, entitled “In Pursuit of Her Heri- 
tage,” has been written and published by 
two members of the Cedar Falls, Iowa, 


Branch—Bernice Ladd Halvorson and 
Katherine Buxbaum. In three episodes, set 
in Greece 300 B.C., England 1750, and Mid- 
west America 1882, the play depicts the 
baffled aspirations of women of the past and 
the hopes aroused by the organization of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz. 

Copies of the play may be secured from 
Mrs. N. O. Halvorson, 404 West 24th Street, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, at 30 cent a single copy 
or $2.60 for 10 copies. Permission to produce 
the play, which is copyrighted, is given with 
the purchase of 10 copies. 


A Branch Surveys Itself 


Who are we? This was the question which 
the New Brunswick, New Jersey, Branch 
set out to answer for itself through a survey 
of its membership. Two hundred of the 285 
branch members filled out the survey ques- 
tionnaire. The result is an illuminating pic- 
ture of the background, activities, and in- 
terests of the members, which will serve as 


a basis for future plans for the branch. 

Only a few of the details compiled can 
be given here. Sixteen occupations were re- 
ported. More than half of those reporting 
were home-makers; the next largest group 
were teachers. A question on membership in 
other organizations brought out some inter- 
esting facts about college women as “jiners,” 
The 200 women who replied held member- 
ship in 308 different organizations. The num- 
ber of memberships outside the A.A.U.W. 
totalled 2,000. The survey also showed that 
142 offices of local organizations were held 
by members of this group. The interests of 
the group are indicated by the kinds of or- 
ganizations to which they belong, which 
were listed as follows: 


Kind of Organization Percentage 
Community 27 
Educational and cultural 19 
Professional 18 
College affiliation 17 
Recreational 

Patriotic, civic 

Fraternal and church 


The comments with which the report of 
the survey concludes point out the strong 
sense of community obligation which these 
figures indicate, and call attention to the 
apparent lack of interest in recreation. It is 
suggested that college women fail to ap- 
preciate the need for recreation; or that, 
since they all seem to be engaged in working 
with people in one way or another, they 
prefer recreation which is not organized. 
Finally, the report calls attention to the wide 
opportunities which membership in 308 other 
organizations gives to the branch members 
to enlist support for higher educational 
standards. 

The Oklahoma Division, in its November 
Bulletin, annoanced a state-wide survey of 
branch members, patterned on the New 
Brunswick Survey. 


A Puppet Show for Peace 

Among the interesting exhibits sent to 
the Minneapolis Convention was a puppet 
show, from the branch at Missoula, Mon- 
tana. The cooperation of the English De- 
partment of the University of Montana was 
secured by the branch in preparing the show. 
A student in the ciass in creative writing 
wrote the script of a peace play for puppets, 
and the class in dramatic presentation pre- 
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pared the puppets and the stage. After the 
first performance, there was a long list of 
requests for the play. Students asked to have 
it given at the Youth Conference held at 
the university annually, in the hope that 
some of the delegates would go home to 
small communities in particular inspired to 
make such a show for their communities. 


International Relations Study 
and Publicity 


An extensive study of “The Foreign 
Policy of the United States” is being carried 
on this year by the Indianapolis Branch. 
The international relations chairman writes, 
“Our aim is not merely to gather informa- 
tion, but to find a basis in fact for the 
opinions we hold regarding the various as- 
pects of our foreign policy. As we state 
it, ‘an opinion not based on fact is only 
a prejudice’.” 

A very extensive international communal 
activity is sponsored by the Portland Oregon 
Branch, which has been instrumental in or- 
ganizing ten different international relations 
study groups in the various public libraries 
of the city. In addition to this the branch 
has provided leaders for thirteen Parent- 
Teacher current-topic groups. Recently the 
chairman of this committee has been writ- 
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ing a weekly half-column for the local press 
on the League of Nations. 

The Honolulu Branch last year undertook 
for the first time an international relations 
study program independent of the joint study 
groups in which it has participated in the 
past. An unusually successful program was 
held with the cooperation of the University 
of Hawaii, the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
the Honolulu Academy of Arts, where the 
group meets, and the Library of Hawaii, 
which has assembled a special International 
Relations Reading Shelf for the members of 
the group and has prepared a monthly read- 
ing list on tlie subjects which are under dis- 
cussion. 


Books to Build International Attitudes 
in Children 


The California branches of the Associa- 
tion have recently collaborated in the 
preparation of a leaflet, compiled under the 
direction of Mrs. Malbone Graham, state 
chairman of international relations, entitled 
A Selected List of Fifty Books Building For 
International Attitudes in Children. A copy 
of this list has been sent to state international 
relations chairmen. Additional copies may be 
obtained from Mrs. Graham, 221 21st Place, 
Santa Monica, California. 





Miscellany 


Dean Haggerty’s Address.—“Children of 
the Depression,” the address given by Dean 
M. E. Haggerty, University of Minnesota, 
at the Minneapolis Convention and published 
in part in the October JourNAL, has been 
published in full by the University of Minne- 
sota Press as Number 6 of its Day and Hour 
Series. The price is 25 cents. 


How to Teach by Radio.—Broadcasting 
stations, when accused of neglecting educa- 
tion in their programs, protest that they are 
ready to present educational programs as 
soon as educators have learned how to use 
the microphone effectively. The Federal 
Office of Education now comes to the aid 
of the educator—or the layman—who seeks 
to master the specialized technique of radio 
instruction, with a practical handbook on 
The Art of Teaching by Radio. Compiled 
from many sources, and especially from sug- 
gestions of the broadcasting stations them- 
selves, this guide to the use of the micro- 
phone goes into details of possible forms of 
broadcasts, their preparation, means of en- 
listing and assisting listeners, and effective 
presentation. These suggestions will be es- 
pecially valuable to organizations which se- 
cure precious time “on the air” to be used 
by a speaker inexperienced in appearing be- 
fore the microphone. (Bulletin, 1933, No. 4 
of the United States Office of Education, 10 
cents a copy from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C.) 


Rural Young People in the Depression.— 
An editorial in the Journat for April 1933, 
announced the program launched by the 
Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance to 
help unemployed rural young people make 
some constructive use of the difficult period 
through which they are passing. Discussions 
of the problems of rural life for young peo- 
ple today, and suggestions for the young peo- 
ple themselves, are being published from time 
to time by the Alliance in an informal bul- 
letin, Growing in the Emergency. The five 
numbers already issued are entitled respec- 
tively, Mobilizing for Growth, Geiting Un- 
derway and How, “He Will If He Wants 
To,” What’s Ahead for Rural Young Peo- 
ple, and Future Rural Leaders Study and 


Plan. Copies may be secured from the Al- 
liance, 401 Grace American Building, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, at 6 cents each. The Alliance 
has issued other bulletins and leaflets dealing 
with this same subject of rural life for young 
people—a subject whose social significance 
goes far beyond the present emergency. 


Child Welfare Pamphlets.—Scientific find- 
ings concerning child development are pub- 
lished in popular and readable form by the 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, in its 
series, Child Welfare Pamphlets. The first 
fifteen bulletins are based on reports of the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. Sixteen additions have re- 
cently been made to the series, including 
topics relating to the child’s health and edu- 
cation, juvenile delinquency, the effects of 
changing economic conditions on children, 
and motion pictures and the child. The pam- 
phlets may be secured from the Iowa Child 
Research Station, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa, at 5 cents a copy, or 3 cents 
in quantities of ten or more. 


Child Labor Day Materials——Special in- 
terest attaches this year to the observance 
of Child Labor Day, designated by the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee for the week- 
end of January 27-29. The occasion will be 
marked with rejoicing for the child labor 
victories gained through the industrial codes, 
tempered by the knowledge that much re- 
mains to be done. The committee estimates 
that approximately 240,000 children under 
16 years are working in occupations not cov- 
ered by the codes. There remains also the 
task of translating temporary gains made 
through the Recovery Program into per- 
manent state and federal legislation, before 
the codes expire in 1935. The National Child 
Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, offers to send free of charge pub- 
lications and posters for use in Child Labor 
Day Programs. 


Philosophy of Science.—A new organiza- 
tion based on interest in both science and 
philosophy, and particularly devoted to mu- 
tual criticism between science and philoso- 
phy, is announced, to be known as the Phi- 
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losophy of Science Association. For the pres- 
ent the chief activity of the Association will 
be the publication of a quarterly, Philosophy 
of Science, which is to make its appearance 
in January, 1934. Papers scheduled for early 
publication indicate the type of material: 
“Indeterminism and Natural Selection,” by 
R. A. Fisher; “Quantum Mechanics as a 
Basis for Philosophy,” by J. B. S. Haldane; 
“Foundations of the Theory of Probabili- 
ties,” by D. J. Struik; “Finite or Infinite?” 
by Eric T. Bell. Membership dues of $5.00 
a year include subscription to Philosophy of 
Science. Subscriptions and other business 
will be handled by the publishers, The Will- 
iams and Wilkins Company, Mt. Royal and 
Guilford Avenues, Baltimore, Maryland; 
editorial matters by the editor, William 
Marias Malisoff, 128 South 49th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Special Librarianship—A Career.—Con- 
taining a distinct note of optimism, a pam- 
phlet entitled Special Librarianship as a 
Career has been issued by the Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations. (The In- 
stitute, Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, N.C., Oc- 
tober 1933, 16 pp., 10 cents.) The article was 
written by Ruth Savord, librarian of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, and is spon- 
sored by the Special Libraries Association. 
The opportunities in the field are indicated 
in these words: “The field of special libraries 
is almost unlimited and in spite of the thou- 
sand or more well-established libraries now 
being maintained, the surface has only been 
scratched.” The various facts that one would 
wish to know about qualifications, prepara- 
tion, library schools, and earnings are clear- 
ly presented, and there are good suggestions 
for further reading. 


Armament Forces Portrayed.—The arma- 
ment forces of the twelve leading nations 
of the world are graphically presented in 
a small mechanical folder which cleverly in- 
dicates the number of battleships, sub- 
Marines, tanks, guns, airplanes, and man 
power maintained by each nation. These 
compact charts have been widely distributed 
in Europe. They may be obtained at 25 cents 
each from the International Relations 
—_ 1634 I Street, N.W., Washington, 

ns 






A Call to Teachers—In A Call to the 
Teachers of the Nation, the Committee of 
the Progressive Education Association on 
Social and Economic Problems, (George S. 
Counts, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, chairman) depicts in telling phrase the 
disasters which have overtaken this country 
of late, and calls for a right-about-face from 
the social and economic system which has set 
us in our present plight. The committee calls 
on teachers, as guardians of childhood, to 
repudiate the traditions of capitalism, and 
to formulate a fundamental program for re- 
organizing our national life on a more in- 
telligent and humane basis. Such an objec- 
tive, the committee points out, calls for a 
school program which stresses the develop- 
ment of the social rather than the egotistic 
impulses and which points to the highest 
possible integration of all our endowments 
as a nation, to serve the general good. A pro- 
gram of adult and parent education is seen 
to be of paramount importance. The Call 
to the Teachers (John Day Company, New 
York City; 25 cents) closes with a selected 
bibliography for “the teacher whose work 
in the classroom is to be dominated by a con- 
cern for social questions.” 


School Life.—Keeping up with govern- 
mental changes and the work of new 
agencies which bear directly and indirectly 
on education and child welfare has become 
a difficult task. School Life, publication of 
the Federal Office of Education, is doing 
excellent service in presenting information 
along this line briefly and readably. The 
September issue contained “Ten Thumbnail 
Sketches of the Ten New Agencies of Gov- 
ernment,” a brief summary of the ten im- 
portant agencies created within the past 
eight months. The subscription price is 50 
cents for 10 issues (one year), from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. 


Audubon Society Materials —The Nation- 
al Association of Audubon Societies will 
again this year, through the generosity of 
its friends, furnish colored bird pictures with 
leaflets on bird life to school teachers and 
pupils at a very nominal cost. Details may 
be secured from the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, 1775 Broadway, New 
York City. 



































































































































































































Journal Contributors 


Bettina Ripley, daughter of William Z. 
Ripley, well-known economist of Harvard, 
is a graduate of Smith College, 1932. She 
did graduate work in economics at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and is now at Columbia 
in the graduate school of Political Science. 


Alvin Johnson, director of the New School 
for Social Research, New York, has been 
chiefly responsible for organizing the “Uni- 
versity-in-Exile,” which is established in 
New York with a faculty of exiled Ger- 
man professors who will carry on the best 
traditions of the old German university. 


The description of a Woman’s Exposition 
in Germany, by Esther Caukin Brunauer, was 
written last summer, but for obvious rea- 
sons publication was withheld until Dr. 
Brunauer should have left Germany. She 
has spent the past year in Germany as a 
fellow of the Oberlander Trust of the Carl 
Schurz Foundation. 


Hildegarde Kneeland is chief of the Eco- 
nomics Division of the Federal Bureau of 
Home Economics. 


As international relations chairman of the 
California State Division, Gladys Murphy 
Graham was responsible for a six-weeks’ 
study of “International Mindedness—What 
It Is and How It May Be Developed,” the 


results of which were in part the basis of 
the paper published here. 


Eleanor G. Coit is educational secretary 
of the Affiliated Schools for Women Work- 
ers. The experience of these pioneer schools 
for workers takes on new importance as the 
Federal Emergency Educational Program 
includes workers’ classes in its adult educa- 
tion plans. Hilda Smith, director of the Af- 
filiated Schools, has been appointed to guide 
this phase of the Federal program. 


As dean of women at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Esther Allen Gaw worked out with 
other Ohio deans the practical methods of 
educating “for life’ which are described 
here. 


No one has a better right than June E, 
Downey, head of the Department of Psy- 
chology at the University of Wyoming, to 
poke fun at the “testers,” for she herself is 
the author of the Downey Will-Tempera- 
ment Tests, the first objective scale devised 
for measuring emotions. 


Mary Wilhelmine Williams, professor of 
history at Goucher College, gives a course in 
the history of women—the only college 
course in this subject of vital importance 
which has come to the editor’s attention. 





